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Expanding Efforts of Steamship Lines Impart Gratifying Stimulus 


eean Carriers Play More Dynamic 


ole in Promoting U. S. imports 


SerceE G. KOUSHNAREFF 


\CTING CHIEF. IRANSPORTATION 
‘ND COMME NICATIONS BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAT TRADI 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


se RADE PROMOTION is 
playing an increasingly important role 
in the day-to-day operations of United 
States steamship lines. These activities 
are not in any sense a part of their regu- 
lar duties as ocean carriers. They have 
entered this field of operations, however, 
because they realize that any expansion 
in United States import trade will be re- 
flected in higher revenues for them. 

The old principle of advocating ‘“‘fa- 
vorable” foreign-trade 
source of prosperity for the exporting 
country has plainly been upset by the 
simple logic that the importer abroad 
must have enough dollars to buy Ameri- 
can goods, and that he can acquire these 
dollars only by selling his own merchan- 
dise to America. This logic is forcibly 
supported by the present-day universal 
shortage of dollar exchange abroad. 

It is self-evident that when exports 
greatly exceed imports the outward cargo 
transported by water will have to pay not 
only for the outward voyage but for the 
inward voyage as well, inasmuch as the 
carrier has very “slim pickings” in the 
way of imports. This fact was illustrated 
by the charter rates which the United 
States Maritime Commission authorized 
for its vessels carrying coal to Europe 
during 1945-46. In general, these rates 
exceeded the cost of the coal itself, and 
were certainly more than double the pre- 
war charter rates on coal. These high 
rates, however, were justified by the fact 
that the ships carrying coal outward had 
to return to this country in ballast. The 
charter rates, therefore, had to be suf- 
ficiently high to pay for the return voyage 
as well. 


balances as a 


Master Mariners and Traders 


COMMERCE and navigation have been 
Closely linked since the early days of our 
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civilization. The ancient traders in for- 
eign markets carried their goods in their 
own ships. They were of necessity trad- 
ers and master mariners at the same 
time. 

In those days two-way trade was nec- 
essary to compensate the merchant for 
his efforts. Such a merchant, in his dual 
capacity as a trader and a ship’s master, 
had to obtain return cargoes for his ship. 
While trade requirements in those days 
were relatively simple and trade was 
conducted for the most part on a bilat- 
eral basis, nevertheless the merchant 
had to know foreign markets in order to 
be able to dispose of his merchandise ad- 
vantageously and acquire the type of 
goods which would be readily marketable 
in his home port. 

This situation, with few modifications, 
existed until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. In the clipper days, 
trade conditions had grown much more 
complicated. There were now various 
middlemen, insurance’ brokers, ship 
chandlers, and others in the shipping 
trade whose combined efforts were nec- 
essary to shipping operations. Trade 
was still largely conducted on the basis of 
personal friendship and acquaintance 








Ship belonging to a line that vigorously 
furthers import business. 


between the buyer and seller. Neverthe- 
less, the ship owner or his son still 
traveled with the ship, carrying his own 
merchandise to sell abroad, and acquir- 
ing foreign goods sufficiently attractive 
to be readily sold at home at profitable 
prices. 


Different Attitude Developed 


THIS METHOD of conducting foreign 
trade transactions is now largely past 
history. With few exceptions, foreign 
trade is now conducted by persons who 
have no direct interest in ship’s opera- 
tion. The exceptions are the so-called 
industrial carriers, steamers of special- 
ized types owned by manufacturing con- 
cerns which either import raw materials 
to be processed in the United States or 
export the finished product to foreign 
lands. Among these are notably our 
large steel concerns and the petroleum- 
product refineries. The United Fruit 
Co. and the Grace Line also come under 
this category. While both shipping con- 
cerns are common carriers by sea, they 
also serve as industrial carriers to their 
parent companies. 

Aside from these specialized types of 
carriers, the bulk of our foreign trade 
is carried on vessels having no direct 
connection with the trade in which they 
operate. In other words, steamship op- 
erators, in general, confine themselves 
exclusively to the role of carriers with- 
out directly or indirectly participating 
in commercial transactions. 

The problem of obtaining larger vol- 
umes of inward cargoes by ocean carriers 
operating between United States ports 
and foreign countries has always been 
foremost in the minds of the operators. 
A relatively small amount of manufac- 
tured goods is imported into this country. 
The greater portion of imports consists 
of raw materials and bulk cargoes such 
as various metals and sugar. These raw 
materials command a very low freight 
rate in the world markets. The traffic 
managers of steamship lines, therefore, 
have for some time been considering the 
problem of increasing their cargoes of 
manufactured packaged goods in order 
to augment substantially the freight 











Part of an exhibit in a Trade Development Bureau maintained by an American steamship 
line in the interest of stimulating two-way trade. 
ties from Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Poland. 


revenue and, further, to employ usefully 
the cubic capacity of the vessels. 

Any given vessel has a certain cubic 
capacity for cargo in her holds, and is 
designed to lift a specified maximum of 
weight tonnage. The ideally loaded ves- 
sel has her total cubic capacity occupied 
by cargo weighing the maximum al- 
lowed—or, in the parlance of the shipping 
public, “‘she is down to her marks.”’ Bulk 
cargoes, with the possible exception of 
sugar and a few other commodities, 
weigh much more than they measure 
Their stowage factor is so low that the 
vessel draws the maximum allowed by 
the time half of her cubic capacity is 
occupied. It is, therefore, important for 
the traffic people to have mixed cargoes, 
not only from the standpoint of revenues 
but also for the vessel's safety 


New Programs Now Undertaken 


IT IS GRATIFYING to note that nearly 
all American-flag carriers have under- 
taken a program of educating American 
shippers with regard to the possibility of 
increasing imports into this country. 
This program, while necessarily limited 
to particular areas served by a given line, 
is nevertheless extremely important 
when considered in its over-all aspects 
A detailed description of the trade-pro- 
motion activities of all United States 
steamship companies cannot be included 
here because of space limitations. It is 
believed, however, that the efforts of the 
Farrell Lines, Inc., the Moore-McCor- 
mack company, and the Grace Lines, 
Inc., represent typical examples. 

The Farrell Lines, Inc., maintain a 
service between United States ports and 
West, South, and East Africa. Last year 
this company undertook the publication 
of a comprehensive handbook entitled 
“African Markets,” to acquaint the ship- 
ping public with the potential markets 


Here one sees samples of commodi- 


existing there. This handbook was orig- 
inally designed for the use of American 
exporters and included a great variety 
of items that could be sold in Africa. 
Later a comprehensive study was made 
of commodities that lend themselves to 
importation into this country. The re- 
sult of the research was published in 
various trade papers and is an example 
of outstanding educational service ren- 
dered by private American concerns in 
the interest of promoting imports 

As a guide to American buyers inter- 
ested in African products, the company 
expected to have available some time in 
January 1949 a brochure entitled “Afri- 
can Resources.” It indicates where the 
American buyer can obtain products 
already being imported and those that 
are now being developed. It is under- 
stood that the publication includes a 
long list of items ranging from ores, such 
as chrome and manganese, to luxury 
items, such as ostrich feathers 


Stimulate Movement of Goods 


ANOTHER American ship operator, the 
Moore-McCormack Lines, has done con- 
siderable trade development work. The 
company operates a Trade Development 
Bureau which has representatives in each 
of its domestic and foreign offices. These 
men are well acquainted with the trade 
generally, and with the range of com- 
modities which lend themselves to im- 
portation into this country in particular 
As a result, the Trade Development Bu- 
reau’s efforts in encouraging imports 
from abroad have been very successful. 
More specifically, the efforts of the 
Moore-McCormack Lines resulted, dur- 
ing the past few months, in developing 
an actual movement of heavy goods from 
the Amazon Valley, canned corned beef 
from the Argentine, and sisal fiber and 
canned banana flakes from Brazil. In 


the case of sisal, persons in the Trade 


Development Bureau worked for about | 
2'2 years before they succeeded in get 


ting certain American manufacturers to 
agree to try out the product. The results 
were more than gratifying, and today 
Brazilian sisal is no longer an eXperi. 
mental item but is being regularly jm. 
ported into this country. 

The Trade Development Bureay also 
had considerable difficulty in creating g 
market in this country for banana flakes. 
But the efforts were not in vain. Brazj). 
ian banana flakes today enjoy consider. 
able popularity in the United States. 

The Moore-McCormack Lines also op- 
erate a service to the Scandinavian coup. 
tries in the Baltic Sea. The Trade De. 
velopment Bureau has extended its sery. 


ice to commodities that lend themselves | 


to importation into the United States 
from these countries as well. 

A permanent exhibition of importeg 
products is maintained in the New York 
office of the Moore-McCormack Lines. 
Each product introduced by the Lines 
into the United States market is ex. 
hibited there. 


Service to Import Trade 


THE “Grace Log” 
by the Grace Lines as a service to the 
American import trade. This publica- 
tion describes in great detail the coun- 
tries 
The 


is published regularly 


Aiy 


served by the company’s vessels 
information is up to date and 


touches upon all relevant aspects of the | 


political, economic, and cultural life of 


the country Geographic factors are 


considered, as well as climate, natural } 


resources, industries, and recreation 
The facts are set forth in plain, everyday 
language, and the publication is copiously 
illustrated with photographs of places 
factories, and people. Through this pub- 
lication the Grace Lines hope to inter- 
est prospective importers in new trade 
possibilities by familiarizing them with 
the physical characteristics of far-away 
lands and the nature and personal traits 
of their peoples 


Other Lines Active 


THESE LINES are by no means the only | 
in pro- | 


steamship engaged 
moting imports from foreign countries 
Virtually steamship 
this country is active in this field in one 
way or another. The Lykes Steamship 
Co., the American Export Lines, the 
United States Lines. the Alcoa Lines, and 
many others contribute 
ward the development of 
where enterprising 
country can obtain products important 
to the economy and well-being of our 
Nation. Some companies, like the United 
States Lines, consider the activity of 


companies 


every 


new markets 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Monthly Statisties of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
ficial trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
yalues originally reported in foreign cur- 
rencies were converted to United States dol- 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the 











respective periods In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
yalue exchange rates announced by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
Export figures for Argentina, Australia 
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Gold Coast, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, Japan, 
Kenya and Uganda, Mexico, Netherlands In- 
dies, New Zealand, Nigeria, Palestine, Philip- 
pines, Siam, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia 
Tanganyika, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, and the United States include re- 
exports for Austria, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey 
merchandise only 


those 


China, 


domestic 


Import figures for Australia, British Ma- 
laya, China, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, Ja- 
pan, Netherlands Indies, New Zealand, Phil- 
ippines, Siam, United Kingdom, and United 
States represent general imports; those for 
Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Turkey, imports for consumption. 

All data, monthly and annual, are prelim- 
inary and subject to revision. 
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Fiscal year ended June 30, 1948 


} Trade year beginning Mar. 21, 1946. Excluding exports by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
‘ Including civilian supplies 


Co., Ltd., amounting to $247,700,000 and by the Societe Mahie-Iran amounting to $600,000. 


Average ol 2 months’ data, Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $34,200,000. 
Commercial trade only. 6 Excluding bullion, specie, and pipe-line exports of crude ‘petroleum. 
Excluding UN R RA and similar shipments Refers only to the territory held by Netherlands Indies Government. 


2» During the period of transition between old and new exchange rates, the margin of § Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf. 












vor in the dollar conversions may be unusually high, Including bullion; excluding specie, 
Based on customs reports Including bullion and specie. 
cto. i Excluding bullion and specie Including government exports, bullion, and specie. 
per provisional data based primarily upon Italian customs records, elaborated and cor- ? Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores. 
rected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of available official records from 35 Excluding unrecorded imports amounting to approximately $20,000,000. 
other governmnent agencic Parcel-post shipments, free gift packages, internal sales of ‘ Includes category A and category B. See feature article, Jan. 24, 1949, p. 4 
previously imported urplus property by the responsible Italian Government or other ’ Excluding bullion and species including government stores. 
unrecorded movements are excluded, 6 Excluding gold and silver; including UNRRA. 
Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post Including government-sponsored cargoes beginning with June 1947. 
Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post * Includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum products) procured with 
s Exports through the port of Rangoon onl United States Government appropriated funds and estimated value of surplus stocks 
Excluding nand specie; including ships’ store transferred to the Japanese Government. 
Because of the precipitous decline in foreign exchange value of the Chinese National ’ Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also excluding transfers of Allied property 
‘a Jlar conversions to United States dollar iy not reflect actual rates at which business it Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai 
was transacted 40 Including government imports, bullion and specie 
Excluding gold 1 silver ; ‘| Excluding gold bullion; including government imports. 
? Excluding bullion and specie, and gov ent stor ’ Revised. 
Fiscal vear ended Mar 1, 1947 Correction. 
i Sea-borne trade onl neluding silve 1 tra government account, Beginning * Converted to United States dollars at par value exchange rate announced by che 
Apr. 1, 1948, sea-borne le with I ide International Monetary Fund. 
' 
Monthly United S Foreign Trad 
| y € e € fi 
| Monthiy United States Foreign Lrade 
° ow) 
Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 
‘ 
The statistical data on United States trade lief” figures by organizations and groups transportation, and other charges incident 


derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 


making shipment. The “aid and relief’’ type 


to arrival in the United States. General im- 


of the Census, show total trade, distribution is also shown separately where each consti- ports represent merchandise entered imme- 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and tutes a significant part of the trade with diately upon arrival into merchandising or 
trade in principal commodities areas and countries in 1948; total exports consumption channels plus commodities en- 
The export see ve all merchandise appearing alone represent cash-purchase tered “ier mo customs warehouses for 
s ad from the United States customs area storage. mports for consumption are mer- 
shipped fro : ‘ 98 athe goods, largely or entirely, except as noted Be P 7 - wate a 
with the exception of supplies destined to 2 ; : chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
3 5 % “ Commodity exports show totals only, with- 
United States Armed Forces ’ : 


abroad for their 














into merchandising or consumption chan- 

















x , break-dow ( ypes. 
wn use. Values are f. a port of export out break ac wn Into types nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
Two general types of exports—cash-purchase, Import figures cover foreign merchandise warehouses for consumption. 
x commercial, and foreign aid and relief received in the United States customs area. Explanation of the coverage of each type 
are shown separately in the total trade fig- Values are those reported at foreign port of of exports and of the country data is given in 
ures, with break-down of the “aid and re- export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, the March 27 issue of this publication. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
{ 4s 104 1048 January-November 
1936-38 
Ite 11-month 
Novem ——— ye Venisar< May June July Ausust — October | 2¥erage 1947 1948 
le 
VA k 
“ 
a rt ne eX] thou { 819, 391 J1, 184,871 (1,172,472 (1,091, 608 (1, 102, 905 (1,013, 495 (1,022, 243 | 988, 220 926, 242 1, 020, 753 42, 719 14, 165, 658 | 11, 333, 512 
be Cash-purct ‘ ] 77 171.086, 8906 1, 02S, 684 QUOT S15 910, 264 QO2, AT5 QOS, 461 870, 320 942. 657 12, 719 12, 650, 910 9, 825, 894 
‘ Foreign aid and relic lo 45, 632 97, 975 143, 78S 183, 793 192, 641 110, 920 113, 782 117, 900 78, 096 1, 514, 743 1, 507, 618 
8 Greek-Turkish aid { , 45 6, 870 9, 5S1 18, 526 11, 713 n.a n.a : n.a 20, 277 94, 245 
“ Interim aid do n.a 1, 865 25, 117 64, 762 7,324 n. a n. a n. a n.a n.a 2, 350 295, 042 
Fore i { nh. a 6, 335 3, O50) 12, 581 6, 418 5, OAL n. a n.a n. a 33, 951 53, 069 
Private re li M4 6, 751 16, 971 16, 36 8, 048 10, 198 7, 066 7, 276 8, 421 95, 917 111, 265 
Economic ( p. Adu 10 i 64, 368 n. a n. a n. a n. a 84, SS3 
Internat’l Ref. O aU n. a oO] 144 1, 742 2,114 1, 843 n. a n. a n. a 1, 784 9, 881 
Civilian upply le 10, O28 46, 753 5S, 732 72. ON AS. 488 84. 05S 106, 716 110, 624 60, S36 851, 803 856, 5S6 
: Exports, U. S. merehandise do, 812,473 11,173, 208 1, 163,549) 1, 081, 75 1,091, 569 1, 008, 669 1,013,058 979,442 916, 094 2. 681, 272 13,996, 279 11, 225, 964 
= General import i 4). O58 154.682) 602. 866 545. TRY 9415 615 558.497 598.396 | 558. 196 2.281.488 | 5,130,546 | 6. 349.019 
In ports for consumption ki 557. 192 148, SO7 S82, 490 50. 749 M43. O41 595 * O48 563, 268 ASS, 624 587, 873 2, 256, 056 5, O80, S6O 6, 332, 675 
INDEXES 
Exports, United ‘ erchandise 
Value 1986-38— 104 38 is! 177 144 14s 412 416) 402 376 415 100 522 419 
Quant i 170 243 233: 1S 221 203 202 199 190 210 100 275 208 
nit value lo lu 10S 3 O83 z. 18) 203 206) AV2 1Qs 108 100 140 A? 
Imports for consu ( 
Value 10 272 219 274 271 265 291 275 287 287 293 100 225 281 
Quantity lo LM 102 124 121 114 126 116 122 120 124 100 108 121 
Unit value do 23 214 221 224 232 230 236 235 238 236 100 209 23 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREA 
EXPOR' INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Ni rthern North America thous. of dol 17 114 TSO. 305 150. 600 138, 327 171. 635 178. 02 155. 105 169. 158 168, 4453 179, 959 23. ASS 1. 964, 122 1, 780, 33. 
ern North America do OS. TOO 149, U91 161. O64 IIS. 805 144, 369 114. 164 114, 438 106, S63 U7. SS4 11S, 690 247, 698 1, 543, 831 1, 292, O83 
th Amer i y tt ISO, 402 197, 88Y 176, O96 172, 591 134, 324 141, 468 141,098 125,311 154, 427 251, 251 2 37 1, 703, 941 
1 272, 459 SMS, N15 300, 154 401, 617 552, 362 835, TOO 335, 466 323,182 320, 213 328, O48 [1,139,215 5 25 3, 847, 176 
land lo s1, OS 74.087 107. 133 145, 87S 152, 642 85. O73 68. 627 71. 671 4165. O38 46, OS3 1. 106, 876 
Asia {i LIS. 241 174, 834 188, 443 | 172,307 180, 781 169,756 198,848 169,155 147,070 | 165, 968 156,995 2, 1, 872, 547 
dandt do 14.016 23, 480 6, OSI 44. SST tS, SOD 24, 839 $5,044 4H, 1S] 23. 182 31, G66 384, 32. 
Oceania lk 12. O68 28, 228 26, S15 15. 490 12. 259 10, S67 10, 394 11, 766 7, 822 12, 640 &3, O39 130. O56 
Africa j #6). 334 72, 208 47. OOS ON. OT] 63. GOS 64, 596 68, O22 bb, GOS 4 489 61, 022 117, 557 706, 47 
See footnot end of table 
kly February 7. 1949 
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1), 5O5 16 
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1948 1947 1048 en January-Novembe 
Item lil-month 
— Novem — January May June July August a October vanes 147 1948 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES—C ontinued 
Nonagricultural exports— Continued 
Automobiles, parts and accessories 
thous. of do] 47, 279 1642 86, 321 76. 7 74. SUN 64. ON4 83. O31 60. 448 ( 13S TS. Ot a] ") se 810.1 
Chemicals and related products ; 
thous. of dol__| 50, 932 HO7 70, 281 63. 04] 68, 133 63. 415 4, 406 8.072 B77 ‘ TU4 1 si { GOR 2, 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS 
Economic CLASSES 
Crude materials thous. of dol 146, 535 4, 261 156, 480 197, S57 l 258 S7, 382 iY, 2t 177,410 188, 005 17 Hu S S6,704 1. GOS one 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 231 212 247 312 242 Pa 7 280) 2s 200) ( 228 = 
Quantity do 115 122 140 167 127 149 1 140 140 13 in 131 128 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 116, 094 O69 125, 748 108, 029 45, 101 106, S30 SY, 06S SS, fi4t 43, 208 05, 931 2,31 S91, 026 | 1, 126, o58 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 409 y $43 sl 37 i4 12 2 73 00 SS) 26) 
Quantity do 121 90 124 112 "4 117 87 1 ’ LW 1) WS (yt 
Manufactured foodstuffs thous. of dol 53, 434 / S20 60, SBF 1.00) 63. 258 61. 135 7.217 "4 728 67. ONE 72.852 17. 369 M4. 832 667 9% 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 169 164 193 111 200) 144 Is] 237 212 231 100) 171 1” 
Quantity do 80) sv) 42 3 91 92 S7 114 u7 Lot LOO) 83 " 
Semimanufactures thous. of dol 127, 860 445 131, 536 21, 325 130, 204 l 127 8,514 | 14 4] 138, S71 139, 723 461,197 | 1 S72 | 1, 466,137 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 305 240 314 ONY 11 1S 0 l ; 1OO 241 318 
Quantity do 134 23 161 144 14 146) 150) 1 149 14s LO" 12s Th 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 113, 269 79, 211 87, S61 94, 633 101, 761 107, 374 109,204 107, 244 05, O4 11s, 411 438, 37 894,924 | 1, 167.77 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 284 14y 1) 237 2 2HY yr 4 26Y Zt 2 (nM 24 he 
Quantity do 107 7s st sr | ’ 102 104 101 101 111 Lin M 10 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total _ thous. of dol 231, 972 4] 271, Si 272 237, O2t 267, 952 238,580 | 258,109 261, 7¢ Zit 4,52 182,511 2,837, 39 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
thous. of dol 17, 763 00S 18, 337 1S, 25¢ ! ri 18, O38 15, 691 16, 721 15, 458 4, Ht SS] 71 199, 097 
Coffee {thous. of Ib 7 999 | 282,795 271, 210 211,908 | 276,990 | 184,339 | 176,975 | 186,448 | 226,274 71,657,161 2,215,989 | 2,435, 734 
. ithous. of dol 44 0, 712 OS, 656 52, 70 67, 480 0, 357 44, 395 1), O45 55, 30K 120, O52 0, 605 611, S4¢ 
Cane eure: {thous. of Ib Ot 784, 912 127, 257 580, 449 165, (47 475,121 | 876,188 631, 199 54s, 5M 4,154 $5, 138 #0), 121 
= (thous. of do] 178 3S. SHS 6, O90 0, 254 14 22, 470 42,142 3, W384 27, 448 S, SUT 2, 147 292. 105 
. thous. of Ib 11S 60, 376 ISO), 44 90, 991 144, S49 142,740 | 152,614) 1 a4 136, 701 22, 747 $26, 9 ) 
Crude rubber foe of dol Out "3S 739 1, 827 16, 315 2, 674 27,210 | 28, 3¢ 22, 204 27,740 | 163, 713 201; 002 mI 678 
Vegetable oils ex- {thous. of Ib." 4] 124, 912 124, 48S s2, GOS ‘ 32 71, O37 SS, O10 Hs, 14 77, Ale iat! ; 97, 259 
pressed) and oilseeds. (thous. of dol $15 24, 746 x2, 38S 18, 537 a, 711 D 18, O60) O54 i) 223, 792 24, 459 
Tobacco, unmanufac- {thous. of Ib SOS 4, O07 7,713 6, 720 7 t 7 7, 943 7 ‘ 7, 41a 4, Bt SH, SSO 78, 308 
tured. (thous. of dol 154 », 409 7, 676 6, 282 H, S41 0 7, 149 7 ; 7,029 2, SUS Sv, 2M 72, 342 
thous. of Ib. IZ 23, 927 HS, 460 1S 48,017 ae | Y, O77 ; 2H, S2 142, 2¢ 71,347 i 
W ool, unmanufactured fete of ree =O] 11 107 ORD 20° 269 29. 007 25 142 OF O48 > 1h on 2 624 7 ro a 142 
> thous. of Ib M4 01 % s sit wit } W2 H42 it 2, 157 5, OS 
Raw silk tae of dol 25t 1,0 124 yt 2,031 rr) Siw 103] a | WH) Os 4,057 13, 87 
Nonagriculturalimports, total thous. of dol 244, 116 AW) 27 284, 195 iM}, ¢ 7, 897 24,389 | 330,521 326,11 45,311 JL, 101, 529 ws, 548 495, 28 
Fish, including shellfish do 8, 794 9, 357 SAY H 8, G57 10, 664 0, 4 10, 19S 10, 22 28, 292 73, 619 100, 458 
Undressed furs do Is 11, 882 i, 12 14, 934 13, 918 9, SO] Iti, 447 If}, Of 12, 309 if 0, 7 147,127 
Paper and paper materials do 2758 te it 6, 351 t 2 OY, Ost 4, 545 i, 721 8,62 20 22, 04 92, GEM ONY, 46 
Petroleum and products do suY 2s, ¢ 29, 398 (0, 204 4, 612 2+ 2, 92 wa 4, 453 OSL 21,744 71,2 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set do 531 5, 279 228 is] 919 4, HSN 4, 44 52s +, 2S 2th 48, 192 2,7 
Nonferrous ores and metals do 74 1, 149 S. 444 18, SY (), GOS 52, 52 tis 4,32 su2 i H H 1, 70 
Chemicals and related products_do 11 11, 700 ! § SUS 8,475 7, W2 10s 8.497 7, 3H 61S 43, 54 2, 54 
*European Recovery Program country Ineclud Albania, Bulgaria, Cz k Est | Hungary, I 
Data beginning June include ECA shipments; data beginning July includes other aid Lithuania, Poland and Danzig, Rt 1, U.8.5.R \ 
and relief shipments no longer shown separately. See footnote 2 * Data are revised to exclude the all trade with Bu 1047 es pre 
? Includes programs shown and also lend-lease and UNRRA which were practically Dec. 6, Burma had been excluded be ! vith 104s 
completed in 1947. Data since March 1948 are incomplete since EC A figures are prelimi Includes imp. from Pakistan in 1948: Nov ber, 31,566,000; Ja Novembe 
nary for April and May and are not available for June through November. Moreover $23,893 000 
data for Interim Aid are not available after May, and for Greek-Turkish aid and other Exports 1 d St rd 
relief programs after June 1948 Imports for ec impt 
Jata are incomplete. See footnotes 1 and 2 0 juivalent 
* Includes Aegean Islands effective January 1948 ( content pound 
Includes exports to Pakistan in 1948: November, $893,000; January-November ! not available 
$14,043,000 | sN) 
6 This total for exports includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, and for import 


ilso includes Austria, in addition to countries marked with 


in asterisk (* 





Norway’s First Deep-F 


A shipment of deep-frozen wild blue- 
berries—the first to be exported by any 
of the Scandindvian countries—left Nor- 
way for Christmas markets in England. 
Norway’s newest export product, the ber- 
ries represent what is regarded as a 
ground-breaking experiment and possibly 
the foundation for a new and important 
industry. 

Scandinavia’s first plant for quick- 
freezing wild berries for export was con- 
structed at Elverum in the heart of the 
wild-berry district in 1946. Specialists 
had been sent to study freezing methods 
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in the United States, and had returned 
with the conviction that the quick-freeze 


technique was ideally suited for this 
Norwegian product. Two American 
freezing machines were installed and 


later were supplemented by six more of 
domestic design, increasing the capacity 
of the Elverum plant to 15,000 containers 
daily. Packed in sugar and frozen into 
tiny stone-hard pellets, the blueberries 
retain the unique flavor and aroma pe- 
culiar to fruits and berries from the high 
latitudes, and comprise a premium ex- 
port item. 


reeze Berry Export 


In the course of a good growing year 
as many as 2,000,000 pounds of berries 
may be delivered to freezing plants, says 
the Royal Norwegian Information Serv- 
Depending upon the availability of 
pickers, this amount may be increased, 
and it is hoped that special arrangements 
will be made this year to encourage city- 
folk to turn out during the picking sea- 
son. That the project is worth the effort 
is indicated by blueberry shipments t0 
England. In all, berry sales are expected 
to provide Norway with some $400,000 in 
badly needed foreign exchange. 


ice. 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 











50-50 Shipping Provisions 
Discussed 


Owing to the present need for Ameri- 
can-flag transport coal to 
France, there will be no problem involved 
in having 50 percent of ECA cargoes car- 
ried by such ships until April 1, ‘“Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administrator Paul 
G. Hoffman said on January 18. 

Mr. Hoffman met with representatives 
of the shipping industry, the maritime 
unions of the CIO and AFL and repre- 
sentatives of Congress for a discussion of 
the 50-50 shipping provision of the ECA 
law. 

‘In my letter to the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Foreign Economic 
Cooperation, December 3, 1948,” Hoff- 
man said, “I pointed out the prospect 
that in the near future U. S.-flag ships 
would not be needed to transport bulk 
cargoes, and stated that it therefore was 
my intention no longer to require that 
50 percent of ECA cargoes be carried in 
U. S.-flag ships unless such ships were 
available at competitive rates.” 

This new procedure would have gone 
into effect on January 1, 1949, but Mr. 
Hoffman postponed action for an addi- 
tional month to permit Congress to study 
the situation. 

“Due in large measure to the continu- 
ing effects of the French coal strike, it 
now appears that ECA bulk cargoes will 
remain at a high level at least until April 
1. In such case the need for U. S.-flag 
vessels to carry ECA cargoes will be a 
continuing one, and ECA will not be im- 
mediately faced with the problems 
which gave rise to my letter of Decem- 
ber 3," Mr. Hoffman said. 

“This will give adequate time for full 
consideration by the Congress of the po- 
sition I have taken,” he added. 


vessels to 


Aluminum and Lead Shipments: 
ECA Clarifies Position 


The following statement on alumi- 
num and lead shipments was issued Jan- 
uary 19 by the Deputy Administrator of 
ECA: 


As I have previously stated, the matter of 
substantial increases in imports of secondary 
and scrap aluminum and lead into this 
country, coincident with ECA financing of 
exports of the virgin metals, required and 
Would receive our urgent attention 

ECA recently instituted, and with the as- 
sistance of the Commerce Department and 
with the full cooperation of the Governments 
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of the United Kingdom, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands is presently engaged in, a de- 
tailed review of all Aluminum and lead ship- 
ments into this country during as much of 
the year 1948 as is covered by the available 
statistics. 

We expect that our analysis will disclose all 
of the significant facts available as to the 
nature and sources of the imports into the 
United States and of portions of the intra- 
European trade in these metals. Some 
weeks may be required to complete this study, 
as it involves questions of classifications of 
materials, reconciliation of several hundred 
consular invoices and corresponding con- 
sumption-entry documents, and an attempt 
to match up export and import statistics of 
the countries involved. Sufficient work has 
already been done to indicate that a major 
portion of the imports into the United States 
consists of transshipments of metals through 
one or more countries, which were recorded 
in the U. S. statistics of imports as coming 
from sources other than those shown in the 
statistics of the European countries. 

Shipments of secondary metals into this 
country through private channels of trade, 
whether directly or as transshipments, re- 
gardless of their point of origin, constitute 
in themeslevs no ground for criticism of any 
participating country or of its nationals 

Europe has such materials. Our indus- 
tries need them. If ECA were not a factor in 
this situation—-in other words, if the Euro- 
peans had the available dollars and used 
them to purchase virgin metals now financed 
by ECA, and if U. S. industries purchased 
secondary metals with their dollars as they 
now do—the natural laws of supply and 
demand would bring the cross-currents into 
balance in a very short time 

Historically, United States imports from 
ECA participating countries were not of great 
significance. They did not assume impor- 
tance until June of 1948, about the time 
when ECA financed shipments began. This 
movement is clearly shown as follows: 


U.S. Imports of Aluminun and Lead 


f 


Short tons 
1935-38 Jan June 
Item iver 1947 May Nov. 
ige 1048 1948 
All ECA countries 
Aluminum °9, 237 | 3,917 | 3, 884 | 38, 190 
Lead 214 1,272 | 9,156 | 28,972 
United Kingdom 
Aluminum 675 | 1,991 21, 058 
Lead 14 i 2H 942 
Belgium 
Aluminum 28 671 513 
Lead 141 8, 731 
Netherlands 
Aluminum \4 M) 4, 383 
Lead y 259 ., SSS 
*Largely from Norway and Switzerland 


The foregoing figures, prepared from data 
furnished by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, attribute the quantities mentioned to 
the countries named, while the statistics of 
the countries disclose that a large portion 
represented in-transit trade movements orig- 
inating elsewhere 


The timing of the greatly increased move- 
ment of aluminum and lead from Europe to 
this country certainly suggests the possibil- 
ity that ECA-financed shipments to Europe 
may have contributed to the increased west- 
ern movement. On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible that the explanation may lie in the tight 
supply of these metals in the United States 
which naturally stimulated the purchases 
from Europe. 

Procurement authorizations issued by ECA 
through November 1948 are as follows: 


Procurement Authorizations 


[Short tons] 


pril Octo- Novem- Tota! to 
Item through ber ber Nov. 30 
Sept. 
Total participating 
countries: 
Aluminum 99, 411 86,545 185, 956 
Lead 45, 049 67, 966 113, 015 
United Kingdom 
Aluminum 90, 940 75,088 166,028 
Lead 25, 454 46, 564 72, 018 
Netherlands 
Aluminum 3, 792 3, O72 6, 864 
Lead 4, 060 4,576 9 536 
Belgium 
Aluminum __. 2. 560 2. 560 
La id 


The influence of these shipments makes 
itself felt in several ways: 

(a) The materials in question were al- 
ready tight in the United States, and any 
ECA-financed movement from the Western 
Hemisphere would certainly have a tendency 
further to tighten the United States supply 
situation. 

(b) The availability of dollar purchasing 
power through ECA funds enabled the par- 
ticipating countries receiving ECA financing 
to purchase supplies of virgin aluminum and 
lead in the Western Hemispehere, thus im- 
proving the availability of all forms of alu- 
minum and lead in their countries. 

(c) Such a condition, where we had helped 
create in this country what I term a vacuum 
for lead and aluminum, would certainly en- 
courage European nationals to gather up 
scrap materials wherever they could be found, 
put them in condition for shipment and send 
them forward to this country. This seems 
to be axactly what has happened. 

One conclusion is clear. In cooperation 
with the European governments, we should 
determine the irreducible needs of the par- 
ticipating countries for Western Hemisphere 
metals for uses for which secondary metals 
cannot be substituted. Having agreed upon 
this and having provided ECA financing, if 
necessary, for these needs, we should encour- 
age in every way the continued shipment to 
this country of all of the secondary metals 
which can be gathered up that cannot be 
used in the participating countries. We are 
sending a mission to Europe for the purpose 
of making this determination. 


More Penicillin Goes to Italy 


A third special plane carrying 67,000 
vials of penicillin purchased with ECA 
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funds left LaGuardia Field, New York, 
on January 18 for Rome. 

The penicillin is to replenish stocks of 
Italian hospitals now engaged in fight- 
ing an epidemic of respiratory diseases. 
Two previous planes, one bearing 33,000 
vials and the other 40,000 vials of peni- 
cillin, left New York on January 12 for 
Italy. 

An additional 350,000 vials of penicil- 
lin will follow by ship. The total of ap- 
proximately 500,000 vials was purchased 
by the Italian Government with ECA 
funds. Originally $900,000 had been al- 
located to Italy for drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals for the first quarter of 1949, 
but at the urgent request of Italy ECA 
increased this figure to $3,902,000. 


First “Productivity Team” Due in 
This Country in Mid-February 


The first of 35 United Kingdom pro- 
ductivity teams which are scheduled to 
come to the United States during 1949 for 
the purpose of studying American indus- 
trial production methods will arrive in 
New York City about February 15, it has 
been announced by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 

The visiting teams will consist of rep- 
resentatives of management and labor 
and production engineers. They will 
spend about 8 weeks in this country. De- 
parting teams, upon returning to the 
New York port of embarkation, will con- 
fer with incoming teams, at which time 
suggestions will be made for further sub- 
jects into which the new teams should 
inquire. 


Volturno River (Italy) Develop- 
ment Project Gets Under Way 


Expenditure of about 700,000,000 lire 
(approximately $1,200,000) from the 
Italian counterpart fund for reclamation 
and development of 152,533 acres of the 
lower Volturno River area northwest of 
Naples has been approved by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and 
the Italian Government. 

The project, on which work will start 
immediately, is expected to give employ- 
ment to 2,400 men. When completed, it 
will permit more extensive use of land 
and is eventually to give employment to 
2,000 additional farmers. 

This represents the first step in long- 
range development of one of the most 
productive areas of Italy. The develop- 
ment will increase agricultural produc- 
tion substantially. 

The valley of the Volturno River, a bit- 
terly contested area during the last war, 
is located in southwest Italy between 
Capua and the Tyrrhenian Sea, about 10 
miles northwest of Naples. 

The work for the first 6 months will 
consist of drainage, road construction, 
and river control, along with irrigation 
and power-dam surveys. The surveys 
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are authorized to determine the feasibil- 
ity of constructing a low dam across the 
Volturno River above Capua, together 
with the necessary distribution system 
for irrigation on both sides of the river 
and a system of drainage to be built 
jointly with the irrigation system. 

A network of roads will be built in 
order to make fields more accessible to 
workers, thus increasing production in 
the area and assuring better marketing. 

This is the first specific project ap- 
proved by ECA under the 70,000,000,000- 
lire agricultural-improvement program 
announced last November. A number 
of additional agricultural projects are 
receiving consideration in Rome and 
Washington. 

The funds being spent are lire de- 
posited in Italy as counterpart to the dol- 
lar grants being provided by ECA under 
the European Recovery Program. 


ECA Sets Up Certifying Office in 
Chicago 

Establishment of an ECA certifying 
office in Chicago to service Chicago and 
Midwestern banks carrying letters of 
credit in favor of suppliers who make 
shipments abroad under the European 
Recovery Program was announced re- 
cently by Eric L. Kohler, Controller of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

The opening of the new office will as- 
sure prompt reimbursement to banks 
that have paid out money to suppliers of 
ERP goods. Previously, most of these 
payments had to be cleared by Midwest 
banks through correspondent New York 
banks. 

The office is located in the U. S. Treas- 
ury Disbursing Office at 1256 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago. The certifying officer 
is Sidney Scharf. 


ECA Announces New Procurement 
and Reimbursement Authoriza- 
tions 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations announced during the week 
preceding and including January 24 
totaled $8,806,000 and brought cumula- 
tive authorizations to $4,370,066,000 with 
adjustments. Grants to Western Euro- 
pean countries, Trieste, and China are 
included in the figures 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as machinery and equipment, lumber 
and oil as well as foodstuffs were includ- 
ed in the new authorizations which have 
been announced in press releases num- 
bered 367, 369, 372, and 374. The new 
authorizations approved during the week 
were issued to Austria, Bizone Germany, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Netherlands, 
Italy, Norway, and the United Kingdom. 


Recipient Countries Weekly Total 


Austria ....... $3, 751, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Denmark_-_--_- 21, 000 








Recipient Countries Weekly Total 
PRONG. oceccun - $5, 074, 099 
Germany, Franch Zone- : 
Germany—Bizone --. -- 5, 837, 009 § 
RD hike eat E 5, 036, 009 
DSRS Seren 
Ireland -.-- 

a ———— 2,9 
Indonesia__- 12, 00g 
Netherlands 3, 494, 009 
Norway ---- (decrease) 942, 009 
Sweden - 

Je: ea = ; 
Turkey : } 
United Kingdom (decrease) __ 14, 885, 000 

Total, Europe 10, 298, 009 
China (decrease) 1, 492, 000 | 

is 
Total, all countries 8, 806, 009 


Procurement authorizations including } 
ocean freight, by country, from the in. 
ception of the Economic Cooperation Ag. 
ministration announced through Jan. 
uary 24, 1949, with adjustments, follow: | 





Austria $219, 223, 099 | 
Belgium-Luxembourg 136, 939, 009 | 
Denmark 99, 739,000 | 
France_- 968, 752, 000 | 
Germany—French Zone 74, 357, 000 
Germany—Bizone 340, 712, 000 | 
Greece 155, 434, 000 
Iceland 5, 363, 000 
Ireland 52, 021,000 | 
Italy 495, 145, 000 
Indonesia 61, 741, 000 | 
Netherlands 328, 639, 000 \ 
Norway 70, 246, 000 
Sweden 10, 000, 000 
Trieste 9, 522, 000 
Turkey 1, 665, 000 
United Kingdom 1, 141, 628, 000 | 
Total, Europe 4, 173, 126, 000 
China 196, 940, 000 
Total, all countries 4, 370, 066, 000 


These procurement authorizations are | 
arranged by commodity groups in the | 
following manner: 


EUROPE 
Food, Feed, and Fertilizer 
Bread grains $210, 154, 000 | 
Coarse grains 96, 323, 000 
Rice 7, 404,000 | 
Other grain preparations 5, 502,000 | 
Fats and oils 188, 167, 000 
Oilcake and meal, and other 
feeds and fodder 35, 967, 000 
Sugar and related prod- } 
ucts 104, 091,000 | 
Meat 75, 818, 000 
Eggs 5, 093, 000 | 
Vegetables and_prepara- | 
tions 18, 658,000 | 
Fruits and nuts (except pea- 
nuts) 9, §21, 000 
Miscellaneous edible vege- 
table and animal prod- 
ucts 17, 457 
Fertilizer 30, 115, 000 
Miscellaneous 6, 558, 000 
Dairy products 69, 708, 000 
Fuel 
Coal and related fuels 298, 051, 000 
Petroleum and products 367, 718, 000 | 
Raw and Semifinished Products | 
Cotton 302, 964, 000 | 
Chemicals and related prod- | 
ucts 101, 770, 000 
Hides, skins, and leather 41, 429, 000 
Fabricated basic textiles 58, 520, 000 | 


Lumber and lumber manu- 
factures 54, 914, 000 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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For Sale: Guano, Phosphate 
Rights on Ascension Island 


Sole guano and phosphate rights on 
Ascension Island are offered for sale by 
Seabrook and Hamerton, a brokerage 
and indent firm in Capetown, South 
Africa. This concern is handling the 
sale on behalf of a Capetown resident, 
David Gin, who, early in 1948, acquired 
the rights from the British Colonial Of- 
fice for a period of 25 years. The firm's 
appointment as sole agent to dispose of 
the concession expires February 28, 1949. 

It is understood that there is no Gov- 
ernment monopoly on Ascension Island 
guano or phosphates and no restrictions 
on the sale of rights outside the Com- 
monwealth. 

The owner desires to receive a lump- 
sum payment for the guano and royalties 
for the phosphates. 

Interested parties may make an on- 


the-spot investigation and will be as- 
sisted in every possible way by the 
broker, 


Four copies of a report on the deposits, 
made in 1948 by the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, England, have been 
furnished to the Department of Com- 
merce, and may be obtained on a loan 
basis upon request to the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

For further details, communications 
should be addressed to Seabrook and 
Hamerton, 3 Montreaux Flats, Queen 
Victoria Street, Capetown, South Africa. 
A World Trade Directory Report on the 
firm is being prepared. 


New Danish Directory To 
Promote Export Trade 


United States importers and buyers 
seeking new sources of supply in Den- 
mark may be interested in the Dansk 
Exsportkalender (Danish Export Direc- 
tory), the 1949 edition of which has just 
been issued. 

The Directory, designed to further 
Promotion of Danish industries and ex- 
ports abroad, is the official export direc- 
‘ory of Denmark. It is published by 
Kraks Legat in cooperation with the 
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Trade Information Department of the 
Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
is sponsored by the Danish Ministry of 
Commerce. Names and addresses of 
Danish manufacturers and exporters are 
listed by commodity classification, and 


pe cudie 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


a separate section gives details on the 
goods handled. 

Further information concerning the 
availability of Dansk Eksportkalender 
may be obtained from Kraks Legat, Ny- 
torv 17, Copenhagen K, Denmark. 





firms. 


American trade contacts. 


Commercial Intelligence Branch. 


undertaken with these firms. 


country and abroad. 


International Trade 


Alcoholic Beverages: 15, 

Automotive Vehicles 
39, 42. 

Bamboo Articles: 24 

Basketware: 24 

Boats and Pontoons: 42. 

Bristles: 27. 

Building Materials: 4 

Buying Agents: 13 

Chemicals; 18, 19, 33, 35, 39. 


and 


Clothespins: 32. 
Clothing and Accessories: 4, 13, 42. 
Coal; 37. 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 19, 39. 
Electrical Equipment: 1. 

Fats and Oils (edible and inedible): 35 
Flints: 32. 

Foodstuffs: 3, 4, 9, 14, 34, 42. 

Freight Forwarders and Handlers: 43. 
Furniture: 12. 

Garnets (industrial): 28. 

General Merchandise; 39, 42 

Heaters and Stoves (gas): 6. 

Hides, Skins, Feathers: 27. 

Leather Goods: 42. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 


World Trade Directory Reports are availabe to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the erception of those in occupied areas, and may be ob- 
tained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Officers, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections 
g 


16, 17, 20, 40, 42. 
Accessories: 


Additional 


Detailed information on 


Licensing or 
ment: 8. 

Lumber: 29. 

Machinery (industrial) : 5, 38, 41, 42. 

Metals and Metal Products: 4, 18, 39. 

Mirrors and Picture Frames: 265. 

Needles: 25, 36. 

Notions: 21, 22, 25, 36. 

Novelties: 25. 

Office Equipment: 30. 

Ore (graphite): 27. 

Paper and Paper Products: 7, 39. 

Pipes and Tubes: 4, 10, 18. 

Plumbing Equipment: 4. 

Refractory Earth: 37. 

Shell (tortoise): 31. 

Sporting Goods: 23, 24, 26 

Stone Products: 10. 


Manufacturing Arrange- 


Tallow and Wares: 35. 
Textiles: 11, 39, 42. 
Tiles: 10. 


Toilet Articles: 44. 

Toys: 25, 26. 

Wire and Wire Products: 18. 
Wood Flour: 32. 




















Finnish Trade Group 
Promotes Foreign Trade 


American importers and exporters in- 
terested in trade with Finland are of- 
fered the services of the Finnish Foreign 
Trade Association (Suomen Ulkomaan- 
kKauppaliitto) in establishing new 
contacts. 

This organization, comprising nearly 
1,500 members among Finnish industries, 
export and import agencies, and other 
firms and groups concerned with foreign 
trade, cooperates closely with the Gov- 
ernment to promote trade between Fin- 
land and foreign countries. In line with 
this objective, the Association furnishes 
information on Finland’s export produc- 
tion and import requirements, and par- 
ticulars concerning Finnish exporters, 
importers, and agents. It is also in a 
position to supply foreign firms and or- 
ganizations with general information on 
the economic life of Finland and its 
development. 

As an additional service, the Associa- 
tion will publish free of charge in its 
weekly bulletin—which is distributed to 
every member—trade inquiries from for- 
eign firms. 

Communications may be addressed to 
the Finnish Foreign Trade Association, 
E. Esplanaadikatu 18, Helsinki, Finland. 


Opportunity To Invest in 
Italian Mineral Deposits 


American capital participation in the 
exploitation of certain mineral deposits 
is invited by Antonio Maglia of Genoa, 
Italy. The deposits, located in the Prov- 
ince of Cuneo, Department of Piedmont, 
reportedly are found in more than 20 
tunnels and shafts and are said to con- 
sist of various minerals, including some 
auriferous quartz. This area is near the 
provincial road which starts in Cuneo and 
is accessible by automobile. 

Mr. Maglia states that he can furnish 
descriptions of the minerals, together 
with a series of analyses (more than 20), 
compiled by chemical laboratories at 
Turin and Genoa. 

Interested parties may communicate, 
for further details, with Antonio Maglia, 
Via San Martino 9/27, Genoa, Italy, send- 
ing copy of correspondence to the Amer- 
ican Embassy, Rome, Italy. 


Tangier Invites Bids on 
Bus Transport Concession 


Bids will be received, until March 1, 
1949, by the Tangier International Ad- 
ministration for the autobus transporta- 
tion concession within the city of Tangier 
and suburban Tangier International 
Zone. The former concession has ex- 
pired. All nationals of powers partici- 
pating in administration of the Tangier 
International Zone are eligible to bid. 
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Information concerning concession re- 
quirements is available from the Chief 
Engineer of Public Works (Ingeniero Jefe 
de Obras Publicas del Estado), Tangier 
International Administration, Tangier, 
Morocco. 


Opening of Bids for Lran’s 
Cement Plant Postponed 


Opening of bids covering a new cement 
plant to be purchased by the Iranian 
Government has been postponed until 
February 12, 1949. Bids were originally 
scheduled for opening on December 11, 
1948. 

Particulars concerning this project ap- 
peared in the September 11 and October 
30, 1948, issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. France—René Loye, representing Soci- 
été Lorraine des Aciéries de Rombas (ho‘ding 
concession for exploitation of iron-ore mines, 
importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 2 Rue 
de Metz, Rombas (Moselle) (head office: 25 
Rue d’Aumale, Paris 9), is interested in elec- 
trical equipment for blooming mill already 
purchased in the United States. Scheduled 
to arrive February 21, via New York City, for 
a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c o United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., 2511 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Itinerary: New York and Pittsburgh 

2. Hong Kong—Frank Burrell, represent- 
ing Taikoo Dockyard & Engineering Co. Ltd 
(importer of materials for ship and engine 
building and repairing, etc.; builder and re- 
pairer of ships and engines, Quarry Bay, is 
interested in arranging for supplies of steel 
for use in shipyard. Scheduled to arrive the 
end of Februrary, via New York City, for a 
visit of 9 months. U.S. address: c/o Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia, and China 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washingon 

3. Netherlands—Louis Isacson, 61 station- 
swek, Velsen, representing Nederlandse Con- 
servenfabriek ‘Neco,’ N. V., Ijmuiden, is in- 
terested in exporting canned fish and gher- 
kins to the United States. Scheduled to ar- 
rive January 30, via New York City, for a visit 
of 18 days. U.S. address: c o Carl Cartmeyer 
Inc., 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, and Boston 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. Netherlands West Indies—Leo J. Terzol, 
representing Terzol’s Agencies (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant, sales indent agent), Middenstraat 27 
Willemstad, Curacao, is interested in repre- 
senting American manufacturers of galva- 
nized pipes, sheets, and accessories, reinforc- 
ing construction and steel bars, complete lav- 
atories, cast-iron pipes, asbestos drain pipes 
and roofing sheets, women’s hats 
blouses, and skirts, and men’s and children's 
shoes; also, wholesale dealers and exporters 
handling fresh meat, fish, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles. Scheduled to arrive January 17, via 
New Orleans, for a month's visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Jules Yokum Co., 215 Board of 
Trade Annex, New Orleans, La. (Jan. 17-22); 
New York Export Co., 59 Pearl Street, New 
York, N. Y. (Jan. 23 to end of visit). Itin- 
erary: New Orleans, New York, and Washing- 
ton. 

5. Spain—Carlos Soto, Claudio Coello 90, 
Madrid, representing “Agroman’’ Empresa 
Constructora, S. A. (highway, dam, and build- 
ing construction firm; importer of iron, steel, 


shoes, 


and building materials and macdinery 
Plaza Tirso de Molina, 5, 1", Madrid, and Kyno, 
S. A., Peligros 10, Madrid, is interesteq in con. 
tacting American manufacturers of machin. 
ery for public works, mines, and air-congj. 
tioning. Scheduled to arrive January 15, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.s 
address: Pierre Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 
Sixty-first Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Milwaukee, and probably Chicago 
World Trade Directory Report on Kynos 
S. A., being prepared. “a 


Licensing Opportunities 


6. England Concentric Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturers, exporters), Priory 
Road, Aston, Birmingham 6, desires to manu. 
facture in the United Kingdom, under }j. 
cense, appliances such as gas heaters and gas 
cooking stoves. 

7. England—Dr. B 
Road, Hythe, Kent, states that he has deve). 
oped an improved process for manufacturing 


cewene 


= © rus 


Oglietti, St. John’s | 


paper pulp and other fibrous materials from } 


barley, wheat, rye, and oat straws. fe 
claims that the various types of pulp pro- 


duced can be used for the manufacture of 


widely different grades of paper and card. | 


board without the addition of any other 
material, and for making products now be. 
ing manufactured from wood or rag pulps 
He also claims that the use of his process re. 
duces factory and processing costs consider- 
ably. Dr. Oglietti states that the prelimi- 
nary laboratory work has been completed and 
that he is now working with small-scale 
models of the machines and apparatus which 
would be used in manufacturing on a com- 
mercial scale. He is prepared 
process outright or to license its use on a 
royalty basis. Further information, includ. 
ing samples of imitation leather, paper, and 
cardboard, is available on a joan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

8. Union of South Africa—Eagle Brass 
and Iron Foundry (Pty.) Ltd. (manufac. 
turers of cast iron, semisteel and nonferrous 
products; general engineers; and mechanical 
engineers), P. O. Box 51, Germiston, wishes 
to contact United States manufacturers of 
mining, engineering, and industrial equip- 
ment, who might be interested in any of the 
following The manufacture 
of such products in South Africa under a 
licensing arrangement; (2) assembling of 
equipment on arrival in the Union where it 
would prove more economical to ship the 
equipment unassembled; (3) manufacturing 
locally parts which might prove uneconomi- 
cal to ship 


proposals: (1) 


Import Opportunities 


9. Australia—H. Plint (wholesale com- 
mission and fruit merchant), Roma Street 
Fruit Markets, Brisbane, desires to export 
good-quality fresh edible nuts, stated to keep 
for months under normal conditions. Firm 
has stocks of up to 100 tons available for ex 
port at any time. Inspection by Inspectors 
of Queensland Department of Agriculture 
and Stock, Brisbane, to be final in relation 
to all sales 

10. Belgium—Etablissements Ceramiques 
Blanche-Dargent (manufacturer), 28 Rue du 
Marais, Bouffioulx, wishes to export 1,200 tons 
of tubes and accessories of varnished stone 
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for canalization of water; 1,200 tons of pot j 


tery of varnished stone for preserved food- 
stuffs; 300 tons of wall tiles, thresholds, and 
framing of salt and enameled stone. One 
set of leaflets (in French) is available on 4 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. Also, firm seeks a representa 
tive in the United States 
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11. Belgium J. & P. Ovelacq, Ss. P, B. ks. 
(manufacturer ),92 Rue Haute, Deerlijk-near- 
courtrai, desires to export mattress ticking 
(cotton, cotton linen, and cotton rayon). 
samples of cotton damask ticking are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
washington 25, D.C. 

12, Denmark—Niels Larsen A/S (Hatnia 
mobler A/S), (manufacturer), 15 Valhejvej, 
copenhagen-Valby, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for hand-carved furniture of best 
materials and ot high-grade craftsmanship. 
Catalogs are available upon application to 
foreign firm. 

13, England—The Directors of L. E. Ros- 
slyn, Ltd., 315-317 Oxford Street, London 
W. 1., offer its services as buying agents to 
stores and specialty shops interested in ladies’ 
and men’s outerwear. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. England—Unicream Ltd. (manufac- 
turers and exporters), Broughton Lane, Man- 
chester 7, Offers to export dehydrated vege- 
tables, synthetic creams, and confectionery 
products. Export price list of commodities 
offered by firm is available upon request 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C 

15. France—La Cigogne de Strasbourg, 
Grande Distillerie de Fruits (manufacturer, 
wholesaler and exporter), 7, Rue Principale, 
Strasbourg-Schiltigheim, wishes to export 
liquors and spirits. Further information, in- 
cluding price list, is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C 

16. France (wine- 
grower, exporter and wholesaler), Orschwir 
(Haut-Rhin), has available for export the 
following quantities of Alsatian wines: 200 
cases Of Riesling (1947), 800 cases of Ge- 
wurtztraminer (1947), and 100 cases of To- 
kay d’Alsace (1947) Firm offers goods on 
an outright sales basis, but would also con- 
sider an exclusive agency offer 

17. France—Gustave Lorentz, Charles Lo- 
rentz, Succr. (winegrower, wholesaler and re- 
tailer), 211 Rue Principale, Bergheim 
(Haut-Rhin), offers to export and seeks agent 
for Alsatian wines Price list of wines of- 
fered is available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

18. Germany-—Ernst Komrowski & Co 
Kattrepel 2 “Montanhof"’, Hamburg 1, of- 
fers to export drawn wire, wire ropes, and 


Lucien Landwerlin 


other wire products; tubes; metals; and in- 
dustrial chemicals 

19. Germany—Walter Schoénfeld & Co. (ex- 
porter, importer), Martinstrasse 27, (24a) 


Hamburg 20, desires to export light and heavy 


chemicals, colors, drugs, and pharmaceuti- 
cals 
20. Italy—-FERRY (manufacturer and ex- 


porter), 31 Via Messina, has available for 
export 15,000 to 20,000 bottles each month 
of sparkling wine “Ferry’’ brand (dry, sweet, 
and demisec). The sparkling wine is forti- 
fied with a special Spanish brandy and is 
artificially carbonated. Price available upon 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25,D. C. Inspection by Stazione di Pa- 
tologia Vegetale of Rome, at shipper's ex- 
pense. Firm is interested in obtaining an 
Italo-American agent in the United States; 
also, would appreciate any suggestions on 
the specifications and regulations or re- 
quirements by the United States customs 
authorities on the importation of Italian 
wine and sparkling wine in the United 
States 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


February 1949 


21. Japan—Hondaya Co., Ltd. (Kabushiki 
Kaisha Hondaya) (manufacturer, exporter), 
34 Shichiku-Nishi-Momonomoto-Cho, Kyoto, 
wishes to export all kinds of fancy ribbons. 

22. Japan-—Matsuzakaya Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, retailer), Osaka, has avail- 
able for export all kinds of buttons, in- 
cluding shell and nut buttons. 

23. Japan—Midland Trading Co. Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), 6-chome Temma- 
Cho Nakaku, Nagoya, wishes to export fish- 
ing nets and fishing tackle. 

24. Japan—Moji Chikuzai Boeki Co., Ltd 
(bamboo-mill operator, exporter), 4, 1- 
chome Shiba Tamuracho, Minatoku, offers to 
export all kinds of bamboo products, baskets, 
fishing tackle, and sporting goods. 

25. Japan—Sekii Industry Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters, importers), 15, 3-chome, Asakusa- 
Kuramae, Tokyo, wishes to export mirrors 
and picture frames; mechanical, celluloid 
and tin toys; sewing needles; Christmas-tree 
lights and decorations; artificial flowers; and 
umbrella ribs. 

26. Japan—Yashima Trading Co., Ltd., c/o 
Mitsui Third Bldg., Nihonbashi, Tokyo, is 
interested in exporting golf balls and cellu- 
loid toys. 

27. Korea—Sahminn Trading Co., Inc. 
(importers, exporters), Central P. O. Box No. 
105, Seoul, wishes to export amorphous 
graphite, fancy feathers, bristles, fur, and 
raw skins. 

28. Madagascar—Etablissements Rostaing 
(producer), Avenue de la Reunion, Tanana- 
rive, seeks a market in the United States 
for industrial garnets, type known as “garnet 
sand,” mesh 20 to 80 (American standard). 
Quantity: maximum, 5,500 short tons. 

(Note; Etablissements Rostaing have not 
Started production, but will do so when they 
have obtained a firm contract for an im- 
portant tonnage from United States buyer.) 

29. Netherlands—-Hiltex-Triplexfabriek 
(manufacturer), 15 Emmastraat, Hilversum, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for high- 
quality and standard plywood, also 3- or 5- 
plywood suitable for desk tops 

30. Norway—Bjarne Z. Lundquist (repre- 
sentative and export manager for the man- 
ufacturer), 12 Torvalmenning, Bergen, de- 
sires to export AKA apparatus said to be a 
complete new and improved transcriptive 
method for accounting system. Catalog and 
price of apparatus is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 13, 1948.) 

31. Panama—aAlberto Drake (fisherman), 
Calle 21 Este bis—-House 17, or Box 3287, Cal- 
idonia Post Office, Panama, has available for 
export 2,000 pounds of tortoise shell, first and 
second grades. Further information, includ- 
ing price, is available upon request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Sweden—Sten Drakenberg (manufac- 
turer's export agent), Alviksvagen 27, Ap- 
pelviken, Stockholm, wishes to export 2,000 
to 3,000 pounds each month of flints for 
cigarette lighters, 0.1 inch, in all regular 
lengths from 0.2 inch; 1,000 short tons per 
month of wood flour (80, 100, 120, 200 mesh); 
approximately 100,000 gross each month of 
spring clothespins (7 coil) Price lists are 
available on the above commodities, and 
samples of the flints and wood flour are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C Requests should 
specify the commodity on which additional 
information is desired. 


Export Opportunities 


33. Belgium—N. V. NECAP (ship re- 
pairers), 43 Brouwersvliet, Antwerp, seek 
purchase quotations for chemicals for clean- 
ing tanks and boilers 


34. Canada—Charles B. McLean (import 
merchant and sales agent), 458 St. Clements 
Avenue, Toronto 12, Ontario, wishes pur- 
chase quotations and agency for various 
qualities of biscuits (sweetened and un- 
sweetened); all kinds of hard candies, choc- 
olate-covered candy pieces (nut, fruit, cream, 
or solid centers), and edible nuts. 

35. Germany—British-Continentale Han- 
delsgesellschaft, Nachf. Trifon Senokosnikov, 
Poststrasse 31, Hamburg 36, seeks quotations 
for tallow and wazes, fats and oils (edible 
and inedible), and chemicals. Complete list 
of commodities desired will be furnished upon 
request to Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

36. Italy—SOLIS—-Prima Fabbrica Italiana 
Platine (manufacturer of textile sinkers and 
bits, importing distributor of needles), 46 
Via Ponte di Mezzo, Florence, seeks purchase 
quotations for hosiery-machine needles. 

37. Italy—Vetreria Alfredo del Vivo (manu- 
facturer), Via del Pratello, Empoli (Flor- 
ence), wishes purchase quotations for coal 
and refractory earth for use in manufactur- 
ing glass. 

38. Japan—Western Japan Trading Co., 
Ltd. (Nishi-Nippon Boeki Kaisha, Ltd.), No. 
28, Tenjin-no-cho, Fukuoka, desires quota- 
tions for the following machinery: 1) auto- 
matic gas-pressure regulator for coke oven, 
specifications as per Rm-E type with an aux- 
iliary piston and an operating cylinder R, 
130—-K type; 2) automatic gas draft regulator 
for coke oven, specifications as per Rm-E type 
with an operating cylinder R—80-K type. 

39. Korea—Sahminn Trading Co., Inc. (im- 
porters, exporters), Central P. O. Box No. 105, 
Seoul, seeks quotations for cotton, wool, 
metalware, paper, chemicals, dyes, pharma- 
ceuticals, vehicles and accessory parts, and 
general goods. 

40. Mexico—-Formex, S. A. (importing dis- 
tributor), Paseo de la Reforma #28, Mexico, 
D. F., seeks purchase quotations for Bourbon 
whisky. Firm also wishes to represent a 
manufacturer of American Bourbon whisky. 

41. Pakistan—Khan Bahadur H. M. Habi- 
bullah, representing the newly formed Paki- 
stan Vegetable Ghee and Oil Mills, address: 
c/o K.B.H.M. Habibullah Co., Marriot Road, 
Karachi, is planning to install a vegetable 
ghee (shortening) and oil mill in Sind Prov- 
ince. For this mill he will require a plant 
to produce vegetable ghee mainly from cot- 
ton seed. Oil may be taken from the cotton 
seed by either of two methods—the expelling 
method or the solvent extracting method 
Complete information and quotations for the 
following are requested: 


Plant for expelling method: 


1. Complete cottonseed-treatment plant 
with the capacity of 70 tons per 24 hours 

2. Complete oil-expelling plant with the 
capacity of 36 tons of cottonseed meats per 
24 hours. 

3. Oil refinery with the capacity of 10 
tons of refined oil per 24 hours. 

4. Complete vegetable ghee plant 


Plant for solvent extracting method: 


1. Cottonseed-treatment plant with ca- 
pacity of 50 tons per 24 hours. 

2. Solvent extracting plant on the Batch 
system for treatment of 32 tons of oil per 
24 hours. 

3. Oil refinery, capacity 12 tons per 24 
hours. 

4. Complete vegetable ghee plant 

5. Soap plant for 5 tons a day. 

If mill is established, firm states it will 
need a full-time advising engineer to estab- 
lish the mill and manage it approximately 
2 years. Mill to be located in western Paki- 
stan where advising engineer recommends. 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
FRANCE SIGNED 


Trade and payments agreements between 
Austria and France were signed on Novem- 
ber 15, 1948, and made effective retroactively 
from November 10, 1948, to terminate 
November 9, 1949, according to a dispatch 
from the American Embassy, Vienna, of 
November 30. 

Under the trade agreement, exports from 
France to Austria are to amount to approxi- 
mately $19,000,000, and Austrian deliveries 
to France are to total approximately $17,- 
000,000. Austria will supply France mainly 
with high-grade steel, ball bearings, various 
machinery and instruments, magnesite, ni- 
trogenous fertilizer, tractors, lumber, cellu- 
lose, and matches. Exports from France to 
Austria will include, principally, iron and 
steel products, coal, pipe, machine tools, 
various machinery, automobiles, trucks and 
busses, certain textiles, chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, dyes, seeds, vines, and sardines. 

Both Governments will facilitate trade be- 
tween the two countries and will grant a 
favorable treatment in issuing import and 
export licenses for the commodities covered 
by the agreement. The agreement provides 
also for compensation transactions in goods 
not included in the commodity lists, as well 
as for goods in these lists if scheduled quotas 
are exhausted. The agreement grants most- 
favored-nation treatment regarding customs 
duties and formalities, and national treat- 
ment regarding internal taxes. 

A special film-exchange section also has 
been included in the agreement, providing 
for five French films for each Austrian film. 
The schilling difference credited to France 
will be used by the French film industry in 
Austria for production in Austria, for royal- 
ties, and to defray certain other costs. 

The payments agreement establishes a 
clearing account in the Banque de France. 
If the balance on the account is not suf- 
ficient to meet the requirements of francs 
of the Oesterreichische Nationalbank, the 
Banque de France will sell, on behalf of the 
Austrian Currency-Stabilisation-Fund, francs 
against schillings at a stipulated rate of ex- 
change, up to $1,250,000. The rate of ex- 
change is based on the United States dollar. 
The conversion of schillings into francs will 
be fixed with regard to the average rate of 
exchange of the United States dollar at Paris 
and the rate of exchange of the United States 
dollar at Vienna. Payments may include 
settlements for commercial transactions as 
well as costs for the finishing trade, travel 
expenses, payments for salaries, services, pat- 
ents, insurance, reinsurance, and other items. 
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Benelux 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN IMPORT DUTIES 


Import duties on a number of products 
which were either totally or partly sus- 
pended during 1948 will remain suspended 
during 1949 in Belgium-Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands, states a report of December 30, 
1948, from the American Embassy at The 
Hague and Netherlands official publications 

However, a number of commodities on 
which import duties were suspended during 
1948 are now subject to the original tariff 
rates. 

The following commodities will continue 
to be admitted with import duties totally 
suspended, but the individual Governments 
have reserved the right to reapply import 
duties before the end of the calendar year 
1949: 

List I 


Slaughter horses; bovine cattle; sheep; 
hogs; meat, fresh, refrigerated, or frozen; 
bacon; meat, salted, dried, smoked, cooked 
or prepared in a simple manner; 

Butter (from January to April; see also 
List II); cheese; 

Fruit, dried, cut, or sliced; coffee; flour 
from grains (including wheat flour); malt 
extract; 

Vegetable oils; acid oils, oil dregs, and 
soap stocks; oxidized oils of all kinds; lin- 
seed oil and similar oils, boiled; fatty acids; 
hydrogenated fats and oils; 

Sausages of all kinds; other products made 
from or prepared with meat, and canned 
meat products; sardines, preserved in oil; 
salmon, canned; 

Flour, starch, and malt extract for baby 
foods or for dietary consumption or culinary 
use; 

Fodder prepared with molasses; 

Salt for human consumption; lime; 
land cement; caustic soda; acetone; 

Lumber, only sawn, not elsewhere men- 
tioned or included; veneer; 

Bags (used or new) of jute, cotton, or 
other fabrics; caps, bonnets, and berets of 
fabric or felt or of fulled knit goods. 

A number of other commodities will con- 
tinue to enter the territories of the member 
states at rates of duty lower than those 
specified in the original tariff. The com- 
modities and the present rates of duty ap- 
plying to them are as follows (rates in per- 
cent ad valorem unless otherwise specified ) 


port- 


List II 


Butter (from May to December inclusive), 
7; oranges, tangerines, and lemons, 13; tea 
(per 100 kilograms net weight), 50 guilders 
or 826 Belgian francs; acetic acid (per hec- 
toliter), 3.03 guilders or 50 Belgian francs; 
newsprint, 6; woolen fabrics, n.o.s., of un- 
mixed or of mixed wool, 10; cotton yarns 
and yarns of mixed cotton, 3; handkerchiefs, 





shawls, 


scarfs, and neckerchiefs, 19; work 
shoes, unlined and common boots of bovine 
or horse leather in the natural color or 
treated with shoe polish, 10; slippers eng 
household footwear, other leather footwes 
with leather soles or rubber soles, footy, 
of textile or vegetable material with lea 
soles or rubber soles, and rubber footwes 
15; footwear, n.o.s., 10; tops, counters, 
other shoe parts ready-made, 10; refractoyy 
bricks and shapes, 5; glass, Cast or rolleg jn 
sheets or plates, crude or wired, 6; windoy 
glass, 3 

A large number of commodities will be 
subject to the following new rates of duty, 
in percent ad valorem, as compared to cuties 
suspended or applicable at lower rates during 
1948 (duties suspended in 1948 except where 
previous rates are shown in parentheses 
following the new rates) 

List III 

Fresh milk, whole or skimmed; butter- 
milk, curdled milk, fermented milk; cream 
10; preserved milk and cream, in blocks 
powder or condensed, with or without added 
sugar, 15; eggs of poultry and game, 5: 
apples: (a) from February 1 to May 3], in- 
clusive, 6; (b) from June 1 to January 31 
inclusive, 12; natural honey, 12; groats 
semolina, and husKed cereal grains, 3; gluten, 
15; margarine, artificial lards and similar 
edible fats, 15; meat extracts in bulk, 8; 
alimentary pastes, 15 

Organotherapeutic products, peptones, leci- 
thines, nucleines, and preparations thereof; 
sera, vaccines, and bacteriological prepara- 
tions, 10; prepared or patented medicines 
and other pharmaceutical preparations with- 
out alcohol, 12; soft soap (except rosin soap), 
12; ordinary soap in blocks, pieces, or bars, 
15; matches, 15 

Rubber tubes and tubing for inner tubes 
other than for bicycles, and outer tires, ex- 
cept bicycle tires, 24 (18); 

Plywood: (a) sheets, both faces of which 
are of birch, beech, alder, or coniferous wood, 
6; (b) other, 10; box shooks, 8; felt carton, 
felt paper, whether or not colored, 15 (6); 
natural and artificial parchment paper, 18 
(6); paper armored or strengthened by yarns 
or fabrics, also if tarred, 15 (8); 

Yarn from rayon waste or from artificial 
textile fibers, not packed for retail sale, 10; 
wool and hair, carded or combed, in strings, 
2; carded yarn, worsted yarns of wool, 
yarns of fine animal hair, yarns of mixed 
wool or of mixed fine hair, yarns of Coarse 
hair and of horsehair, also if mixed with 
vegetable textile materials, 4; yarns of wool, 
of horsehair, or of hair of other animals, 
packed for retail sale: (a) woolen yarns, 
10; (b) other yarns, 15; blankets of un- 
mixed wool, of mixed wool, or of coarse hair, 
24 (12); fabrics and other articles of horse- 
hair, pure or mixed, not elsewhere specified; 
fabrics and other articles of coarse animal 
hair not elsewhere specified, 18 (10); 

Cotton fabrics, not figured: (a) unbleached, 


r 


i 


ind 


14 (8); (b-g) bleached, dyed, printed, woven 
with threads of different colors, mercer- 
ized, glace, moire, goffered, 18 (10); cotton 
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fabric, figured: (a) stitched, 18 (10); (b) 
dressed in another way: unbleached, 14 (8), 
other, 18 (10); cotton fabrics of mixed com- 
position, 18 (10); cotton blankets, 24 (12); 
yarns of flax, ramie, or hemp, 4; yarns of 
jute, 6; yarns of other vegetable textile ma- 
terials not elsewhere specified, 4; paper yarns, 
4: fabrics of flax, hemp, or ramie, pure or 
mixed with other textiles, 18 (10); fabrics cf 
vegetable textile materials, not elsewhere 
specified or included, 18 (10); 

Stockings and socks of unmixed or of 
mixed wool, 24; stockings and socks of cotton 
or of other vegetable textiles, 24; 

Chains for motorcycles and bicycles; ma- 

chines and implements for the printing and 
graphic arts; and machine tools, 6. 
: Import duties remained totally or partly 
suspended on a number of commodities dur- 
ing January 1949 only. List No. IV contains 
these products and the rates of duty which 
have applied since after February 1, 1949 
(rates in percent ad valorem) : 


List IV 


Cacao beans not roasted, 10; 

Steam engines without steam boilers; hy- 
draulic turbines, 6; 

Pocket watches, wrist watches, and similar 
watches; other timepieces with watch move- 
ments; watch cases and parts thereof, 12; 

Watch movements, including unfinished 
movements; parts of watches, 6; 

Clocks, and movements thereof, for build- 
ings, 12; 

Other clocks, including electric and alarm 
clocks, 12; 

Clockworks and detached parts thereof, 
N. O. S.: clockworks, 12; other, 6 

The import duty of 2 percent ad valorem on 
crystallized and dehydrated sodium carbo- 
nate has been temporarily suspended 

|Reimposition of certain other import 
duties was previously reported in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 15,and July 
31, 1943 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXEMPTION FROM IMPORT DUTY AND TAXES 
oN GASOLINE AND KEROSENE EXTENDED 


The validity of the law of December 5, 1941, 
exempting gasoline, kerosene, and aviation 
gasoline from import duties and internal 
taxes Was extended until December 31, 1949, 
by Bolivian Supreme decree No. 1428 of De- 
cember 23, 1948, reported the American Em- 
bassy at La Paz on January 6, 1949 

This extension was granted because of the 
continued inability of YPFB (¢Yacimientos 
Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos) , the Bolivian 
petroleum monopoly, to supply the domestic 
requirements for these products from its own 
production. Presumably the import-tax ex- 
emption law of December 5, 1941, will be 
allowed to lapse in 1950 when YPFB's pipe 
line and refineries are expected to be com- 
pleted and in operation 

|For announcement of the Bolivian law of 
December 5, 1941, exempting gasoline and 
kerosene from import duties and taxes and 
recent extensions of this law, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 31, 1942, 
February 22, 1947, and January 24, 1948.] 





The Military Governor of Alexandria, 
Egypt, issued an order in November 1948 
prohibiting ‘‘until further notice” the use 
of neon lights for displaying advertise- 
ments on buildings and public establish- 
ments in the city of Alexandria. 


February 7. 1949 
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Brazil 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated January 14, 1949) 


January is a seasonally slack period in 
Brazilian business and this January 
proved no exception. Frem Sao Paulo it 
is reported that some textile plants are 
slowing down activities and that auto- 
mobile assembly. plants are working on 
restricted schedules because of the re- 
duced quantity of imports permitted to 
enter the country. The appropriation of 
150,000,000 cruzeiros to finance the rub- 
ber crop has had favorable repercussions 
in the Amazon Valley. A fire in the dock 
area at Santos destroyed four commercial 
buildings and stocks of crude rubber and 
cotton, but damage was estimated at 
only $200,000 U. S. currency. Rationing 
of electric power at Porto Alegre was ex- 
pected to end January 15 with the repair 
of damaged generators. The first ship- 
load of equipment for the Government- 
owned oil refinery at Mataripe, near Sal- 
vador, Bahia, was received. This plant 
is designed to have a daily capacity of 
2,600 barrels of crude. 

The President of Brazil convoked a 
special session of Congress to meet on 
January 15 for the purpose of deliberat- 
ing on the distribution of budgetary 
credits for the SALTE plan to improve 
the health, food supply, transportation, 
and power facilities of the country; on 
the special credit for acquiring petroleum 
refineries and tankers and locomotives; 
on a proposed tax for funds to continue 
coffee propaganda abroad; on extension 
beyond June 30 of export-import con- 
trol; and on banking reorganization—all 
of which had already been under discus- 
sion in Congress during the 1948 session. 

The Superintendent of Currency and 
Credit left for London on January 13, in 
order to head a committee to discuss the 
liquidation of frozen sterling, in the 
amount of 39,000,000 pounds, held there 
to Brazil's credit. It was officially an- 
nounced that the discussions would in- 
clude the redemption of some of Brazil’s 
sterling foreign-debt bonds and the pos- 
sible acquisition by Brazil of the British- 
owned Leopoldina, Great Western, and 
South Bahia railways. 

The revision of labor-accident-insur- 
ance legislation in January provided for 
a monopoly of such insurance by Bra- 
zilian Social Security Institutes. Under 
the present provisions of the law, private 
enterprises must cease operations in 
labor-accident insurance by December 
31, 1953. 

The Light and Power Co. of Rio de 
Janeiro, according to press reports, has 
been authorized to increase light and 


gas rates by 7'2 percent, power rates by 


10 percent, and streetcar fares by .20 
cruzeiro (about one cent) to compensate 
for wage increases averaging 30 percent. 

Drought conditions continued in the 
State of Sao Paulo during December, 
culminating in a heat wave in early 
January which led to press reports of 
dire effects on the rice, corn, bean, and 
other food crops. However, general 
rains have now fallen, and the prospect 
is for approximately normal crop pro- 
duction. 

The first official estimate of the Sao 
Paulo Department of Agriculture fore- 
casts the State’s 1949 coffee harvest at 
9,393,605 bags of 60 kilograms. The esti- 
mate, which explicitly makes no allow- 
ance for damage by the coffee-bean 
borer, is about 1,600,000 bags smaller 
than the present estimate of the large 
1948 crop. 

The Central Price Commission has 
issued an order, effective February 1, 
which makes the mixing of 5 percent of 
mandioca flour with wheat flour manda- 
tory throughout Brazil, regulates the de- 
liveries of flour by mills in the Federal 
District and the States of Minas Gerais, 
Espirito Santo, and Rio de Janeiro, and 
requires local price commissions in other 
regions to establish similar regulations. 
In the area named deliveries of flour 
shall be in the following proportions: 
Flour from Brazilian wheat, 30 percent; 
flour milled locally from Argentine 
wheat, 35 percent; other wheat flour, 
30 percent; mandioca flour, 5 percent. 

In the North, good rains have fallen 
in Ceara and Piaui. A normal 10,000-ton 
crop of carnauba wax is expected, but a 
small crop of oiticica nuts is forecast. 
The new crop of Brazil nuts is expected 
to reach 30,000 tons, or about double the 
last crop. Manaos rosewood-oil pro- 
ducers fixed the minimum export price 
at $2.50 U. S. currency per pound f. o. b. 

The Bahia cocoa market continues 
quiet, and stocks are estimated at 700,- 
000 bags. The State Government has 
authorized a loan of 50,000,000 cruzeiros 
to the Cocoa Institute through the Bank 
of Brazil for crop financing, and efforts 
are being made to obtain additional 
funds for this purpose from the Federal 
Government. 

The latest foreign trade figures pub- 
lished (comparable period of the preced- 
ing year in parentheses) are as follows: 
Exports, January-—October 1948, 3,897,- 
671 metric tons (3,011,411), 18,064,506,- 
000 cruzeiros (17,622,848,000) ; imports, 
January—September 1948, 4,870,654 
metric tons (5,514,395), 16,012,756,009 
cruzeiros (16,973,015,000). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSES DENIED FOR CERTAIN 
ARTICLES 


Brazilian import licenses are definitely re- 
fused for certain commodities included in 
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a list released by the Brazilian import licens- 
ing authorities and transmitted by the U. S. 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro in a report of 
December 2, 1948. It should be understood, 
however, that the following list does not in- 
clude all commodities for which import 
licenses are denied. 

Wheels for railway freight cars; used sew- 
ing machines, reconditioned or not; copper 
plates, sheets, and tubes; certain scales, in- 
cluding platform scales weighing up to 5,0C0 
kilograms; sconces, supports, and apparatus 
used in the installation of fluorescent lights; 
bathtubs of enameled iron; single-barreled 
sporting guns, with ramrod; saddles for bi- 
cycles; grindstones of silicon carbide for 
working in marble; emery powder, alumi- 
nous; small nails, pegs, and tacks for the 
shoe and upho'’stery industries; steel bands 
for binding cotton. 

Cellulose for the manufacture of rayon; 
wood pulp; raw wool for carded yarn; carded 
yarn; cashmeres of carded wool; lace, fringes, 
galloons, and metal articles for curtains and 
upholstery; plastic materials, in rolls, for 
upholstering; silk and rayon thread for em- 
broidery; cotton rugs, including boucleé; 
tableware and fancy articles of porcelain 
and delft; china for hotel use; crystal or glas- 
sine paper; common and industrial soaps and 
sapolios; snap fasteners; toys; writing inks; 
hypodermic needles; dental floss; adrenal 
glands; condensed milk; bottles; chiclets 
(finished product); pianos for which pay- 
ment is made in money obtained by arbi- 
trage, unless the piano is of high grade, in 
which case applications for import license 
must be referred for decision to the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Brazil. 


British East 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


KENYA AND TANGANYIKA CUSTOMS TARIFF 
REVISED; UGANDA EXPECTED TO ENACT 
IDENTICAL TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


The customs tariff of Kenya has been re- 
vised by a legislative ordinance effective from 
November 2, 1948, reports the American 
Consulate, Nairobi. The new measure pro- 
vides for the reduction in duty rates on a 
number of commodities to conform to duty 
reductions already authorized as from No- 
vember 2, 1948, by the Tanganyika govern- 
ment. A similar legislative measure was ex- 
pected to be enacted shortly by the govern- 
ment of Uganda. (These three British East 
African territories have identical customs 
regulations but enact legislation separately.) 

Reductions in duty rates averaged about 
10 percent of the previously existing duty 
rates and affected kerosene and power kero- 
sene, motor vehicles and accessories (except 
large trucks), bicycles and tricycles and their 
accessories, condensed milk and certain in- 
fants’ foods, articles of clothing, and cotton, 
silk, and artificial-silk piece goods. The 
most drastic reductions, however, were made 
in certain builders’ metal supplies, such 
as casements, door handles, locks, concrete 
reinforcing metal, and sanitory and lavatory 
appliances, which were placed on the free 
list. Previously, these items had been sub- 
ject to duties of 10 percent ad valorem 

Revised rates of import duties on specific 
commodities are available on request from 
the British Commonwealth Branch, Areas 
Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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British West 


Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE-CONTROL RESTRICTIONS 
RELAXED 


A moderate relaxation of exchange-control 
restrictions in the British West Indies, in- 
cluding Bermuda and the Bahamas, was 
made effective January 1, 1949, according to 
a report from the United States Embassy in 
London. It will permit importers of specified 
nonessential products in that area to resume 
limited trade with exporters in the United 
States as well as with other countries out- 
side the sterling area Exchange licenses 
granted under this arrangement will be valid 
for imports from any hard-currency country 
at the importer’s option The action was 
taken as the result of an agreement between 
the Governments of Canada and the United 
Kingdom Before the agreement was made, 
dollar exchange was available to the British 
West Indies only for the purchase of essen- 
tial goods that could not be obtained from 
the sterling-area countries 

The relative amount of each product to be 
imported under the plan will be determined 
by the authorities of each individual colony, 
who will attempt to spread the increased 
purchases over a wide range of products 
The items for which exchange licenses will 
be granted to a limited extent under the new 
arrangement are as follows: Hand tools; 
cooking utensils; office furniture (metal); 
lamps and lanterns (ordinary and pressure 
types); bottle caps; buckles and fasteners 
(including slide fasteners); leather and man- 
ufactures thereof, other than apparel (in- 
cluding luggage, etc.); brushes and mops 
buttons; drugs; medicines; pharmaceutical 
preparations; optical and dental supplies; 
toilet preparations (including shaving soap) ; 
tooth paste; cosmetics; soap (toilet); cleans- 
ers; paints; varnishes; enamels; paper and 
manufactures thereof (except newsprint); 
roofing materials; belting (leather, rubber 
etc.); spare parts (other than tires for motor 
vehicles); toys; dolls; hosiery and: knit 
goods (including gloves); wearing apparel, 
other than hosiery; gloves of rubber; foot- 
wear (leather, rubber, or canvas); electrical 
household appliances, equipment, wiring de- 
vices and parts; batteries; pens and pencils 
and parts thereof (including fountain pens); 
apples; canned fruits, vegetables, soups; 
macaroni; spaghetti and vermicelli; whisky 
and beer; confectionery jelly and dessert 


powders; textiles (piece goods) 


Burma 


Exchange and Finance 


CONTROL OF REMITTANCES 


Effective December 27, 1948, the Govern- 
ment of Burma limited a!l money-order re- 
mittances to 40 rupees (equivalent to ap- 
proximately $12) per remitter per day and 
prohibited the transfer of savings-bank ac- 
counts out of the country 

In explaining the Government’s recent ac- 
tion, the exchange-control authorities stated 
that in the past it was possible to remit con- 
siderable sums to India and other sterling- 
area countries by sending a large number of 
40-rupee money orders. The impact of the 
new regulations may be expected to fall 
chiefly on foreign businessmen who may wish 
to expcrt larce amounts of capital. Previous 


action aimed at the restriction of remittances 
has taken the form of strict limitations on 
the exit of precious stones, the control of 
transactions in sterling-area currencies anq 
securities, the restriction of uncontrolled 
normal business remittances to £100 at any 
one time, and the prohibition of transfer of 
surplus funds by the branches of Oversea 
insurance companies. 

The new exchange controls appear to reflect 
Burma’s adverse financial position as the 
country was concluding its first year of inqe. 
pendence 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mopbvus VIVENDI WITH SPAIN EXTENDED 


The commercial modus vivendi subscribed 
to by the Governments of Chile and Spain 
through an exchange of note On November 
16, 1947, was extended for 1 year which be- 
gan Janvary 1, 1949, by Chilean decree No 
8780 of December 3, 1948, published in the 
Diario Oficial of December 24, 1948, states 
a report of December 27, 1948, from the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Santiago. The decree pro- 
vides for the continued application by the 
Chilean customs authorities of most-favored- 
nation treatment to merchandise from Spain 
and its possessions. Spanish sherry is also 
to continue to receive for the same Period 
the special Chilean customs rate of duty of 
4 gold pesos per liter 

|For announcement of the previous exten- 
sion of the Chilean-Spanish modus vivendi, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 
28, 1948 


’ . 
China 
Exchange and Finance 


REVISED FOREIGN-EXCHANGE CONTROL 
REGULATIONS PROMULGATED 


The American Consulate General, Shang- 
hai, reports that a further attempt to stabilize 
the national economy was made by the 
Chinese National Government on December 
1, 1948, with the promulgation of revised 
regulations governing foreign exchange and 
trade. Although the English text is not yet 
available, the Central Bank of China reports 
the salient provisions of these regulations 
as follows 

1. The term “foreign exchange” means 4ll 
exchange and currencies used in receipts and 
payments for all purposes both in China and 
abroad 

2. The Central Bank of China undertakes 

(a) To buy and sell foreign exchange 
with the purpose of regulating the de- 
mand and supply thereof 

(b) To appoint authorized deputy 
banks to engage in exchange transac- 
tions on its behalf 

(c) To control the trade of securities 
in foreign currency. 


3. Foreign exchange surrendered to the 
Central Bank of China or its Appointed Banks 
in exchange for the revived Foreign Exchange 
Clearance Certificates include the following 

(a) Exchange proceeds realized from 
exports or reexports 

(b) Exchange obtained from shipping 
charges, insurance fees, and other serv- 
ices 

(c) Oversea Chinese (and other) re- 
mittances from abroad 


See Fore1cGn COMMERCE WEEKLY for De- 
cember 20, 1948, and January 3, 1949 
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(d) Hotdings of foreign currencies by 
poth Chinese and foreign nationals with- 
in the territory of the Republic of China. 

(e) Foreign exchange on deposit with 
the Central Bank of China or its Ap- 
pointed Banks in accordance with ex- 
isting regulations 


{Foreign ex ‘hange or currencies in the 
case of (C), (d), and (e€) above may be sold 
directly to the Central Bank or its Appointed 
Banks, instead of being exchanged for these 
certificates. | 

4. Foreign Exchange Clearance Certificates 
may be freely transacted and traded at open 
exchange rates, or reserved for the holder's 
own use Expired certificates are to be sold 
to the Central Bank of China or its Appointed 
Banks at prevailing market prices 

5, Foreign-Exchange Clearance Certificates 
may be used for several purposes, including: 

(a) Payment for licensed imports 

(b) Payment of commissions, freight, 
insurance premiums, and similar charges 

(c) Travel expenses abroad of busi- 
ness representatives of commercial firms 

(d) Outward remittances by foreign 
businessmen on investments in China 
Such remittances are not to exceed 6 per 
mille 

(e) Travel and expense funds for over- 
sea Chinese and foreign nationals re- 
turning to their respective domiciles, 
et cetera 


Bank of China will sell 
official rates to other 
government agencies upon approval of the 
Executive Yuan 
ing foreign exchange in their possession are 
required to place such funds on deposit with 
the Central Bank, and to disburse only with 
the approval of the Executive Yuan 

7. Similarly state-operated enterprises 
possessing foreign exchange are requred t 
place such funds on deposit with the Central 
Bank or its appointed deputy banks. For- 
eign Exchange Clearance Certificates will be 
issued to such enterprises upon approval of 
the Executive Yuan 

8. The whole or any part of foreign ex- 
change that has been granted which re- 
mains unused for its stated purpose is to be 
sold back to the Central Bank or its Ap- 
pointed Banks 

9. The amount of foreign currencies per- 
mitted to be taken out of China remains at 
US$100 or its equivalent. Foreign currencies 
brought into China are to be sold to the 
Central Bank or its Appointed Banks at pre- 
vailing official rates, or placed on deposit if 
so desired Where such funds are to be 
eventually taken out of China, such currency 


6. The Central 
foreign exchange at 


Government agencies hav- 


deposits are refundable at the time the owner 
eaves China 

10. The export of neg 
rency securities at their face value will not 
be permitted without approval of the Central 
Bank of China Appointed Banks are not 
permitted to deal in negotiable securities 
without permission of the Central Bank 

All foreign-exchange transactions are sub- 
ject to close scrutiny both by the Central 
Bank of China and the Chinese Ministry of 
Finance. Severe penalties have 
lished for violations 


otiable foreign-cur- 


been estab- 





The steadily rising production of pis- 
ton rings in the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
Many is expected to result in a surplus 
for export in the second half of 1949. 


The trading rate of Foreign Exchange 
Clearance Certificates on December 31, 1948, 
was 122 gold yuan to 1 United States dollar, 
whereas the official rate remained pegged at 
20 gold yuans to US$1 


February 1949 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated January 18, 1949) 


The Colombian Office of Exchange 
Control on December 4, 1948, suspended 
the processing of all new applications 
for dollar releases and on that date com- 
menced the elimination of the backlog 
of some US$22,000,000 in delayed ex- 
change releases in payment for com- 
pleted commercial transactions. During 
the period December 4 to December 18 
the total accumulated backlog of appli- 
cations awaiting dollar releases was 
liquidated to bring Colombia’s payment 
position on commercial 
completely up to date. 

On December 31, it was announced 
officially that the Colombian Govern- 
ment and the Foreign Bondholders Pro- 
tective Council had arrived at a mutu- 
ally acceptable plan of readjustment and 
renewed service on Colombian depart- 
mental and municipal external debts 
which totaled US$38,483,000. The plan 
includes the re-call of all outstanding 
Colombian departmental and municipal 
bonds and the issuance of new bonds 
valued at US$1,2C0 for each old out- 
standing $1,000 bond. The new bonds 
will bear a date of July 1, 1948, and will 
be redeemable on the first day of July 
1978. Departmental and municipal 
bonds involved are those from the De- 
partments of Antioquia, Caldas, Valle del 
Cauca, Cundinamarca, Santander, and 
Tolima, and from the municipalities of 
Medellin and Cali. It has been reported 
that $800,000 has been deposited to com- 
mence initial servicing on the new bonds 
which are now backed by a guaranty 
from the National Government. 

Law No. 88, passed by the Congress 
late in December, provides a 1949 budget 
of 383,476,933.30 pesos. (1 peso ap- 
proximately US$9.51 at the official rate 
of exchange.) Provision is contained 
in the budget law prohibiting monthly 
expenditures in excess of income. The 
total national internal and external debt 
at the end of 1948 is reported unofficially 
as exceeding 539,000,000 pesos. 

Colombian exchange authorities esti- 
mate unofficially that exchange activi- 
ties for the year 1948 will show: total 
dollar receipts of $282,0090,000 and total 
dollar expenditures approximating $310,- 
000,000, thus leaving an unfavorable bal- 
ance for the year of about $28,000,000. 
It has been estimated that during 1949 
the Colombian Government will issue 
exchange authorizations for new im- 
rorts totaling approximately $200,009,- 
000, out of total estimated receipts 
amounting to $290,000,000—a consider- 
able decline in allotments earmarked for 


transactions 


imports in 1949, as compared with those 
allotted in 1948. 

As a result of increased production 
during 1948, export quotas of 27,000 tons 
of rice and 9,000 tons of oilseed cakes 
were authorized by the Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry. 

Coffee exports in December 1948 
totaled 657,329 bags of 60 kilograms, as 
compared with 571,196 bags in the pre- 
ceding month and 723,756 bags in 
December 1947. Total coffee exports for 
1948 amounted to 5,587,535 bags, as com- 
pared with 5,445,473 bags in 1947. 

As of December 11, 1848, new minimum 
export prices for coffee were fixed by the 
Office of Exchange Control. The new 
prices of $47.75 and $48 per bag repre- 
sented increases ranging from $0.65 to 
$1.60 per bag. Despite the fall of the 
New York market price for Co!ombian 
coffee in early December, local coffee 
brokers do not expect the export price 
to decline, largely owing to the current 
seasonal shortage of supplies. 

The Flota Grancolombiana reported 
that during November 150,000 bags of 
coffee were transported from Colombia to 
the United States on its vessels. During 
its first year of operation the Granco- 
lombiana transported 1,000,000 bags of 
coffee, placing the company in second 
place among the 23 maritime companies 
rendering this service. 

The flow of goods from the United 
States following sett'ement of the ship- 
ping strike augmented: the backlog in 
the ports, and all showed increases in 
this respect over the preceding month— 
Buenaventura to 20,000 tons, Barran- 
quilla to 9,000 tons, and Cartagena to 
5,700 tons at the close of December. 

The National Railroads ended the year 
with a deficit of about 3,200,000 pesos, as 
compared with a 6,500,000-peso deficit 
in 1947. 

Dr. Mauricio Obregon, in submitting 
his resignation as Director General of 
Civil Aeronautics, pointed out that in 
the 2 years since his appointment to the 
position, in August 1946, transportation 
of passengers on Colombian air lines in- 
creased by 100 percent and transporta- 
tion of cargo by 250 percent. Accelerated 
activity on the part of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is anticipated during 1949 
when it will have considerably augment- 
ed funds with which to carry on its 
operations. 

Petroleum production during Novem- 
ber totaled 2,388,181 barrels, a decline of 
approximately 4 percent as compared 
with the preceding month. Exports for 
the month totaled 1,884,867 barrels val- 
ued at $4,821,037, a slight increase over 
the November figures. 

The National Government has been 
authorized to build two pipe lines—one 
from the Magdalena River port of La 
Dorada to Cartago, Valle, and another 
from Puerto Salgar to Bogota. 
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Settlement of the dispute between the 
Texas Co. and its workers on December 
2, and the previous settlement between 
the Companiias Unidas de Petroleo and 
its employees, enabled the Minister of 
Labor to state in mid-December that 
there were no major pending labor dis- 
putes in Colombia. 

New tourist regulations were enacted 
on December 20, authorizing the issu- 
ance of tourist cards by licensed carriers 
or tourist agencies. Such tourist cards, 
valid for 60 days, do not require a pass- 
port. The tourist need only obtain a 
return ticket or a ticket to continue the 
trip beyond Colombia to be eligible for 
a tourist card. Responsibility for the is- 
suance of such cards is placed directly 
on the issuing carrier or agency. Reve- 
nue to be obtained from the 5-peso fee 
for the issuance of each tourist card will 
be used to pay for tourist advertising. 
Tourist visas, also valid for 60 days, may 
be issued by Colombian Consuls upon 
presentation of passport, good health cer- 
tificate, and proof that the tourist may 
return to the country of his origin, or has 
an entry permit to some other country. 
During the 60-day period the tourist may 
leave and return to Colombia without 
the necessity of another visa. Holders 
of tourist visas or tourist cards are not 
required to appear before the police au- 
thorities after their arrival in Colombia, 
and when leaving are exempted from 
clearing with income-tax authorities and 
also from obtaining departure permits 
from the National Police. 

The contract for the construction of a 
$6,000,000 400-room hotel was signed. 
Approximately 51 percent of the capital 
to erect the hotel was subscribed by a Co- 
lombian organization. The remaining 
49 percent is to be supplied by the pro- 
ceeds of a loan from the Export-Import 
Bank. 

The index of cost of 20 leading con- 
struction materials in the Bogota area 
declined slightly to 133.1 (1945—100) 
from the postwar high of 133.5 in Sep- 
tember. 

Work was started on the Neusa Dam, 
main project of the Neusa River De- 
velopment designed to produce hydro- 
electric power, to furnish water for ir- 
rigation, and to assist in flood-control 
measures on the Bogota sabana. This 
project is being financed by the Colom- 
bian Bank of the Republic and construc- 
tion is being carried out by two United 
States firms. 

Automatic telephone service in Bogota 
was initiated on December 27, when 13,- 
000 automatic telephones were placed in 
service. Plans call for an additional 
27,060 to be placed in service during 1949. 

The cost-of-living index for the work- 
ing-class families of Bogota jumped from 
293.3 in November to 298.9 in December 
(February 1937=100). During 1948, the 
index climbed from 247.6 to 298.9, an in- 
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crease of 20.7 percent for the year. The 
index for middle-class families rose from 
242.8 to 246.1 in December, and is up 14.5 
percent since the first of the year. 

It is believed generally that the de- 
valuation of the peso will result in in- 
creased costs to consumers on imported 
goods, and that the cost-of-living index 
will show a substantial rise in the next 
few months. 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw EcONOmIc LAW PASSED BY CONGRESS 


The United States Embassy at Bogota has 
reported the passage by the Colombian Con- 
gress of Economic Law No. 90 of December 
16, 1948. The most important provisions of 
the law are summarized as follows 

1. The gold content of the Colombian peso 
was lowered from 0.56424 grams at 0.900 fine 
to 0.50637 grams at 0.900 fine—a devaluation 
of the Colombian peso totaling approxi- 
mately 10.25 percent. By virtue of this de- 
valuation, the official rate of the Colombian 
peso has been changed from about 1.75 to 
1.95 pesos per United States dollar. The de- 
valuation took effect December 18. It was 
estimated officially that approximately 20,- 
000,000 pesos in revenues would be derived 
by the Government from devaluation, of 
which, under law No. 90, 17,000,000 pesos are 
earmarked to cover unpaid capital in the 
Caja de Crédito Agrario, Industrial y Minero, 
and the balance for application against the 
public debt 

2. Simultaneous with the devaluation was 
the elimination of the 10-point bonus 
granted to exporters of coffee and certain 
other products. 

3. Effective December 18, the multiple ex- 
change tax originally imposed by decree-law 
No. 1952 of 1948 was revised and in the case 
of groups 1 and 2 items reduced as follows 

(A) 6 percent (formerly 10 percent) on 
international exchange operations destined 
for: 

(1) Payment of merchandise included in 

group l, 

(2) Payment of royalties for exhibition 

of motion pictures 

(3) Payment for purchased motion-pic- 

ture films 

(4) Payment of fees for theatrical com- 

panies, circuses, etc.; 

(B) 12 percent (formerly 16 percent) on 
all international exchange operations des- 
tined for the payment of importations of 
merchandise included in group 2; 

(C) 26 percent on all international ex- 
change operations destined for the pay- 
ment of importation of merchandise in- 
cluded in group 3 (unchanged) 

The 4 percent stamp tax on exchange 
transactions imposed by law No. 670 of 1946 
remains in effect and must be added to the 
multiple exchange tax enumerated above 

The tax on exchange allotted for remit- 
tances to Colombian residents abroad or for 
travel purposes was raised by 20 percent 
bringing the total tax on resident remit- 
tances to 34 percent, including the 4 per- 
cent stamp tax. 

The following are the most important ex- 
emptions from the exchange tax 

(A) Exchange granted to Colombian dip- 
lomats; 

(B) Payments for the services of foreign 
technicians; 

(C) Remittances for students; 

(D) Exchange granted for medical treat- 
ment. 

The exchange authorized for the following 
uses will require the payment of only the 
4 percent stamp tax 


(A) Remittances of dividends 
ported capital; 

(B) Reexportation of imported capita): 

(C) Royalties for use of trade-marks, 
patents, etc.; 

(D) Remuneration for services of ath. 
letes and concert artists 
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Included as an integral part of the 1949 
budget is estimated revenue from the ex. 
change tax totaling 25,000,000 pesos. 

Law No. 90 provides that all exchange re. 
leases for dollar payments on completed com. 
mercial transactions must be accomplished 
within 48 hours after the presentation of the 
application for exchange release 

4. Law No. 90 continues the system of ex. 
change certificates; however, it limits their 
application to certain specified uses which 
at the present time, consist of payment for 
machinery imports, for travel funds, anq 
remittances to residents abroad. The pres. 
ent rate for exchange certificates is approxi. 
mately 2.50 pesos per United States dollar 
Users of exchange certificates must, in addi- 
tion to paying the prevailing market rate, 
pay the applicable exchange tax 
5. Law No. 90 provides for a Board of 
Directors to direct the general policy and t 
issue such rules and regulations as Colom. 
bia’s current exchange position may require 
regarding the release of exchange and issu- 
ance of import licenses Up to the present 
time, no modifications in existing exchange 
control regulations have been promulgated 
All importations, irrespective of value, re- 
quire import licenses 

6. Law No. 90 also authorizes the Govern. 
ment to negotiate loans from the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment up to US$70,000,000 and loans from 
the Export-Import Bank up to US$25,000,000 
for a number of public works and for re- 
habilitation of existing public utilities and 
for agricultural assistance and machinery 

Among its provisions referring to agricul- 
ture, it is provided that the Government may 
fix prices for agricultural products and con- 
dition import licensing on agreements to 
purchase quotas of domestic products. The 
Government also is authorized to decrease 
agricultural subsidies at its discretion 


Costa Ri 

Osta INiCse 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 


(Dated January 21, 1949) 


On December 27, 1948, a contract was 
signed between the Government of Costa 
Rica and the United Fruit Co. and its 
affiliates in Costa Rica retroactive to 
January 1, 1948, and to run for 40 years 
from that date, subject to ratification 
by the Constituent Assembly which is 
now in session. Perhaps the provision 
most immediately important to the 
Costa Rican economy is the obligation 
of the companies to pay to Costa Rica 
in dollars a 15-percent tax on net income 
earned in Costa Rica. This is an im- 
portant new source of dollars for the 
Government. It is estimated that for 
the year 1948 it amounted to more than 
$1,000,000, U. S. currency. 

A series of decree-laws, enacted on 
December 30, provide for the establish- 
ment of a national banking system to 
include the National Bank of Costa Rica, 
the Bank of Costa Rica, the Bank Anglo- 
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Costarricense, and the Agricultural 
Credit Bank of Cartago. Also included 
js a provision providing for reimburse- 
ment to the stockholders of the formerly 
private commercial banks of the value 
of their shares which the Government 
estimates at 30,000,000 colones (1 co- 
jone=$0.1764, U. S. currency). This re- 
imbursement will be in the form of the 
new issue “7 percent Bonds of the Na- 
tional Banking System.” Other impor- 
tant items covered were the provision 
for consolidation and refunding of ap- 
proximately 84 percent of the internal 
debt and the establishment of an Office 
for the Amortization of the Public Debt 
which will eventually administer the 
servicing of both the internal and the 
external public debt. 

January 15 was the deadline after 
which no more applications for dollar 
exchange would be accepted by the Ex- 
change Control Board for imports in- 
volved prior to October 15, 1948. Febru- 
ary 15 is the deadline after which pend- 
ing applications for dollar exchange, 
covering imports invoiced prior to Octo- 
ber 15, 1948, will be cancelled unless they 
have been validated by the exporter 
through his importer by means of sworn 
statements on individual orders of 
$500.00, U. S. currency, or less, or by 
sworn ¢. p. a 
amounts 

By decree No. 332 of January 5, the 
Government modified those provisions of 
the exchange-control laws which re- 
quired importers to present papers at a 
customhouse, showing that exchange had 
been authorized, as a requisite to with- 
drawal of merchandise This require- 
ment is now applicable only to second- 
and third-category items. Free-market 
dollars, therefore, may now be used to 
pay for preferential and first-category 
items without permission from or allo- 
cation of exchange by the Exchange 
Contro] Board 

The first sizable number of exchange 
applications to be authorized since Octo- 
ber 15 was made on January 19. All ap- 
plications were dated prior to Octobe. 
15, 1948, and all categories were included. 

As an example of the costs of import- 
ing a third-category item under the new 
exchange laws, on 11 medium-priced au- 
tomobiles recently imported, total duties 
and taxes averaged approximately 7,000 
colones per car 

The National Production Council is 
actively engaged in buying rice, corn, 
and beans at the fixed support prices and 
is selling these items through sales out- 
lets in San Jose, Cartago, and Limon at 
fixed retail prices. The Council has been 
loaned 2,000,000 colones ($357,143 U. S. 
currency) by the National (Central) 
Bank to be 
the support-price program. Storage ca- 
pacity is ample at present to handle any 
Surplus of these items. The new ele- 
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vator completed last year and operated 
by the Council has 18 silos with a capac- 
ity of 500 short tons each. 

The sugar crop for this year has been 
unofficially estimated at 425,000 quintals 
(1 quintal 100 pounds), which is about 
the same as the 1948 crop. It is also 
estimated that approximately 100,000 
quintals from this crop will be available 
for export. Of last year’s surplus in the 
same amount, 32,469 quintals remain to 
be sold. 

The Coffee Control Board reported 
that 138,221 quintals of the 1948—49 cof- 
fee crop had been sold for export as of 
January 15, 1949, compared with 211,361 
quintals of the 1947-48 crop on the cor- 
responding date of the preceding year. 
Berries received at processing plants to- 
taled 198,695 fangeas (1 fanega=1.58 
bushels) and 353,472 fanegas, respec- 
tively. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TAXES ESTABLISHED ON IMPORT AND EXPORT 
DOCUMENTS 


In accordance with the provisions of Cu- 
ban law No. 9 of December 2, 1948, published 
in the Official Gazette on December 6, 1948, 
a Retirement and Pension Fund has been 
established for customhouse brokers with 
revenues to be derived from contributions, 
donations and legacies, taxes, etc., reports 
of the U. S. Embassy at Habana. The taxes 
are specified in chapter III, article 9 of this 
law as: (1) a $0.20 charge is payable on 
every protest or administrative appeal estab- 
lished on customs matters; and (2) a tax is 
levied on import invoices, export and trans- 
shipment customs permits, and oral decla- 
rations (declaraciones verbales), vessels and 
aircraft clearances, etc., according to the fol- 
lowing scale 


Up to $50 in value $0.10 
From $50.01 to $1,000 $0. 20 
From $1,000.01 to 5,000 $0. 50 
From $5,000.01 to $10,000 $0. 75 
In excess of $10,000 $1.00 


These taxes are collected through the sale 
of stamps which are affixed to any documents 
affected by the above classification. It is 
also provided that if the income should 
prove to be inadequate for the purpose of 
the Fund, the Board of Governors may in- 
crease the taxes up to 50 percent over the 
present rate 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CILDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated January 17, 1949) 


There was no measurable change in 
the business situation with the beginning 
of the year. Retail sales remained slug- 
gish. Statistical evidence that business 
has slowed down is provided by the value 
of wholesale transactions for November, 


which indicate that sales in the im- 
portant textile category were down 35 
percent from November a year ago. 
Similarly, sales of construction materials 
were down by 23 percent. The price de- 
cline during November affecting domestic 
food staples was reflected by a drop of 
about 5 percent in wholesale food trans- 
actions, compared with November 1947. 
Aggregate wholesale trade in November 
was sustained at nearly the 1947 level, 
partly because of relatively favorable 
sales of tobacco, beverages, drugs, and 
goods in miscellaneous categories. 

Of the sixteen sugar mills, six had 
begun grinding by the middle of Jan- 
uary. There was some rainfall on the 
south coast in January, at a time when 
the weather is usually dry, and fairly 
heavy rainfall was reported in the 
northern area. 

The capital of the Government-owned 
Banco de Reservas was increased at the 
end of 1948 from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
The bank received Treasury notes in the 
amount of $1,000,000 in exchange for 
additional common stock taken by the 
Government. Assets of the bank in- 
creased from $32,027,378 at the end of 
1947, to $36,088,826 on December 31, 1948. 
Loans and discounts during the same 
period nearly doubled (from about $3,- 
200,000 to $7,100,000), while deposits in- 
creased from $28,912,000 to $31,539,000. 
Investments in Government and mu- 
nicipal obligations remained about the 
same ($15,494,000 on December 31, 1947, 
and $15,629,000 on December 31, 1948). 

The balance sheet of the Central Bank 
at the end of 1948 showed assets totaling 
$26,056,000, compared with $13,625,000 
on December 31, 1947. The Central 
Bank held Government securities valued 
at $5,000,000 on December 31, 1948. 

Plans calling for a new million-dollar 
hotel to be constructed this year at San- 
tiago were released. They call for 56 
rooms, an outdoor swimming pool, roof 
garden, and_  ~sports facilities. An- 
nouncement was Made on January 15, 
1949, of a project to build a new hotel at 
Barahona. This building would be an- 
other of the series being constructed un- 
der the Government’s hotel program. 

Progress toward completion of the Is- 
land’s first hydroelectric plant was re- 
ported when a tunnel that will carry wa- 
ter from the Jimenoa River to a hydro- 
electric plant was bored through on Jan- 
uary 8, 1949. The tunnel was bored 
through 4,190 feet of hard rock to reach 
the headwaters of the river above Jime- 
noa Falls. The plant will generate about 
7,500 kilowatts, adding about 40 percent 
to the installed generating capacity of 
the Cia. Electrica de Santo Domingo, C. 
por A. Completion is scheduled for the 
end of 1949. 

The new telephone central of the Do- 
minican Telephone Company was 
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opened January 8. The plant can now 
handle up to 2,200 subscribers, com- 
pared with the the present number of 
1,450 subscribers. The new building will 
have a capacity permitting expansion to 
10,000 telephones. The installation of 
new cables and other improvements is to 
continue during the current year. Cost 
of the building and of the expansion pro- 
gram will exceed $500,000. 

An extraordinary session of the legis- 
lature has been called to consider the 
25,000,000-dollar special public-works 
budget announced early in December, as 
well as the new labor code which has 
been under consideration for some time. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


HEAVY LUBRICANTS, GASOLINE, AND NAPH- 
THA: IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED 


The rates of import duty in the Dominican 
Republic on heavy lubricants, gasoline, and 
naphtha have been increased by law No. 1869 
of December 27, 1948, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of December 29, 1948. The import 
duty applicable to heavy lubricating oils and 
greases as described under item 32 of the 
customs tariff was increased from 0.005 peso 
per gross kilogram to 0.01 peso and on gaso- 
line and naphtha under item 35, from 17.18 
pesos per 1,000 liters to 21 pesos. 


ADDITIONAL EXPORT TAX IMPOSED ON 
COFFEE 


An additional export tax of 10 percent ad 
valorem has been imposed by law No. 1870 
of December 27, 1948, on coffee, green or 
roasted, when the f. o. b. Dominican port 
price is 15 pesos or more per 100 pounds, 
reports the American Embassy in Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

This tax, which became effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, is to be collected by the customs 
at the time of shipment, and exporters will 
be obliged to present all documents relating 
to this tax as may be deemed necessary by 
the Customs. 

Revenues derived from this tax will be 
used for public works and other projects of 
national interest according to the desires 
of the Executive Power. 

Total export taxes on coffee, including gen- 
eral export taxes, now amount to approxi- 
mately 16 to 17 percent ad valorem. 


French Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF MONEY PERMITTED 
TRAVELERS ENTERING OR LEAVING THE 
COUNTRY 


Travelers coming from France, Algeria, 
Tunis, and other countries in the French 
franc zone to Indochina and vice versa may 
carry with them up to the equivalent of 
25,000 French francs, either in the form of 
bank notes, checks, or letters of credit. Of 
this sum, however, states a dispatch from 
the American Consulate General at Saigon, 
not more than the equivalent Of 4,000 metro- 
politan francs may be in either French or 
colonial bank notes. Up to £5 and $20 may 
also be included. The balance may be in 
piasters but not more than 200 piasters in 
bank notes (At the official rate of exchange 
US$1=—214 French francs, or 12.5882 pias- 
ters.) These regulations apply to French 
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citizens and to Americans, insofar as piasters 
and francs are concerned, but there is no 
limit to the amount of dollars or other for- 
eign exchange an American may bring in if 
declared on entry and accounted for upon 
departure; whatever piasters are derived from 
the legal sale of dollars may be reconverted 
at the time of egress. 


French North 
Africa 
Exchange and Finance 


CREDIT OF THREE BILLION FRANCS AD- 
VANCED TO TUNISIA BY FRANCE 

An advance credit of 3,000,000,000 francs 
was granted to the Tunisian Treasury by 
France under an order of December 16, 1948 
published in the Journal Officiel of France 
on December 20-21. 

This credit is to be repaid from the pro- 
ceeds of a loan which Tunisia has been au- 
thorized to contract to finance its program 
of public works 


’ 
Germany 
Economic Conditions 


PRODUCTION IN AND FOREIGN TRADE OF THE 
SOVIET ZONE 


Statistics indicating recovery of in- 
dustry and agriculture in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany, from a speech by the Deputy 
Chairman of the German Economic 
Commission for that Zone, have been 
reported in the German press. They 
include the data in the three accompany- 
ing tables. 

A single plant, the Maxhuette, ac- 
counted for 156,400 tons of the total 1948 
output of pig iron for the Soviet Zone 
Output of this plant in 1948 exceeded its 
1934 output of pig iron, although its pro- 
duction of crude steel—121,000 metric 


TABLE 3 Re ported Public Distribution 


For underclothing 
For outerwear 


Hosiery and glove 
Leather shor 
Other shoe 

Brow briquett 
lo househ 
| , trv 


FOREIGN-TRADE PLANNING 


Another official of the German Eco- 
nomic Commission emphasized that the 
import program was the core of the Two- 
Year Plan for the Soviet Zone. The 
volume of imports, he stated, will de- 
termine the tempo of economic recovery. 


Certain Consumes 


tons—exceeded its 1936 production of 
117,600 tons. 


TABLE 1. Re ported Industrial Production 
in the Noviet Zone 
Item 1945 1046 1947 1948 
Brown coal Ss} 1 02 = @ 
million metric ton 
Coal do 1. 2.5 28 
Coke do 0.148 n. a.) 0,225) ¢ 
Copper ore metric ton 101, 500 283. S00 165, 000 515. 009 
Pig iron do Hn. a. 125, 000 131, 500 173 nn 
Crude steel do 611 96, 700 107, 700.185; 099 
Rolling-mill product , 
Inetric ton nh. a. 76,000) 92, 800 140, 009 
Cellulose do ne a. 83,000 102, 000 120, 009 
Machinery 
million mark n. a 639 R15 
Estimated 
2 More than 110,000,000 metric tor 
More than production in 147 


Electric-power production in the Soviet 
Zone amounted to 3,710,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours during the last half of 1945, 11. 
137,000,000 in 1946, 13,033,000,000 in 1947 
and 13,238,000,000 during the first 19 
months of 1948. 

Data for agricultural production are 
shown in Table 2 


TABLE 2 Ree ported Yields Pes 
and Total Production of 


in Soviet Zone 


Hectares 
Certain Crops 


Table 3 shows reported quantities of 
foodstuffs and other consumer goods dis- 
tributed to the public (‘As of October 
29, 1946, the population of the Soviet 
Zone and the Soviet Sector of Berlin was 
18,500,000. ) 


(foods in Novriet Zone 
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To insure that the necessary import 
volume is attained, exports will have to 
increase by 20 percent 

Coal and iron are the most important 
items in the import program; to meet 
the Two-Year-Plan target for 1949, it will 
be necessary to double the 1948 imports 
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of coal. It was stated that the requisite 
yolume of coal imports is assured, de- 
spite the interruption of interzonal trade, 
through trade agreements with countries 
of eastern Europe. Imports of rolling- 
mill products are to be 75 percent higher 
in 1949 than in 1948, but in the following 
year it is expected that domestic pro- 
duction will have increased to the point 
where it will cover most of the require- 
ments. Of the 1949 imports, about 40 
percent will be coal and iron, 10 percent 
metals, 10 percent chemical basic ma- 
terials and auxiliary materials, 10 per- 
cent yarns, and 20 percent fodder for in- 
creasing herds. The remainder will be 
crude petroleum, foodstuffs (including 
oilseeds), cattle for slaughter, and fish. 

As to exports, textile machinery, agri- 
cultural machinery, and metal-working 
machinery and vehicles will account for 
30 percent. Products of the electrical in- 
dustry, including precision and optical 
instruments, will provide another 25 per- 
cent; textiles, 10 percent; thin metal 
sheets, hardware, and ceramics, 10 per- 
cent. Products of mining, agriculture, 
and forestry will provide the remainder. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TrapE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED BETWEEN 
THE SOVIET ZONE OF OCCUPATION AND 
BULGARIA 


An agreement for the exchange of goods 
between the Soviet Zone of Occupation in 
Germany and Bulgaria was concluded at the 
end of August 1948 and will remain in effect 
for 1 year, according to Nachrichten fuer 
Aussenhandel of November 20, 1948 

Exports from the Soviet Zone to Bulgaria 
will include, among others, various industrial 
and agricultural machinery and spare parts, 
sewing machines, business machines, auto- 
mative vehicles, bicycles, radios, electric 
bulbs, eye and field glasses, microscopes, 
various measuring instruments and appara- 
tus, films, paper, and textile fabrics 

Among the principal items to be imported 
into the Soviet Zone from Bulgaria under 
the agreement are sulfurous pyrites (42 per- 
cent), manganese or@ (32 percent), chrome 
ore (22 percent), various oils, lambskins, gut, 
rice, tobacco, seeds, and various fruits prod- 
ucts. The agreement provides also for an 
active finishing trade 

Remittances are to be made in the Soviet 
Zone of Occupation through the ‘“Garantie- 
und Kreditbank” in Berlin, and in Bulgaria 
through the Bulgarian National Bank in 
Sofia. Deliveries of goods will be settled by 
letters of credit with 2 months’ maturity 


TRADE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE SOVIET 
ZONE OF OCCUPATION AND RUMANIA, 
POLAND, AND SWEDEN 


Several trade agreements concluded in 1948 
by the Soviet Zone of Occupation in Ger- 
many for exchange of goods with Rumania, 
Poland, and Sweden were published in the 
Nachrichten fuer Aussenhandel on November 
18 and 20, 1948 

The trade agreement with Rumania, con- 
cluded in Bucharest, provides for the Soviet 
Zone to deliver chemicals, electrical and 
optical precision instruments, whereas Ru- 
mania will export meat, butter, eggs, corn, 
and oils 
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A supplementary trade agreement with 
Poland was concluded at the end of Septem- 
ber 1948, in addition to a previous agreement 
signed March 5, 1948. The Soviet Zone will 
deliver to Poland principally potassium salts 
and other chemicals, briquets, pit props, 
various machinery, different measuring and 
fine mechanical instruments, and optical 
products. Poland will supply the Soviet Zone 
with bituminous coal and coke, raw and 
canned fish, raw and canned meat, eggs, and 
other items. Both countries issue irrevocable 
letters of credit for the settlement of pay- 
ments. Remittances are to be made in the 
Soviet Zone thorugh the “Garantie- und 
Kreditbank” in Berlin, and in Poland 
through the National Bank of Poland in 
Warsaw. 

Another supplementary trade agreement 
was concluded with Sweden which will re- 
main in effect until June 30, 1949. This is 
in addition to a previous trade agreement 
concluded on April 20, 1948. The Soviet Zone 
will receive from Sweden fresh and salted 
herring and fresh cod, whereas Sweden will 
import from the Soviet Zone kaolin, chemi- 
cals, textiles, business machines, lignite 
briquets, porcelain, toys, musical instru- 
ments, and cameras. Payment accounts are 
carried in Swedish crowns. 


Y 
Greece 
AIRGRAM FROM lL. 8S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated January 5, 1949) 


Inflationary pressures during Decem- 
ber forced commodity prices steadily up- 
ward and brought increasingly insistent 
demands for higher wages, more con- 
sumer goods, and stricter enforcement 
of price controls. 

Local shortages in many essential lines 
were created by delays in issuing import 
licenses and in making funds available 
for imports under third- and fourth- 
quarter allocations. Those commodity 
shortages were aggravated by slowness 
in implementing the private barter con- 
trol plan. Holiday buying, plus the tra- 
ditional payment of year-end bonuses by 
both private and governmental employ- 
ers, further accelerated price inflation. 
Price-control measures initiated in Oc- 
tober had little effect. 

Olive-oil prices rose 57 percent in De- 
cember. That unprecedented rise oc- 
curred despite Government measures 
embargoing olive-oil exports, requisition- 
ing stocks of semigovernmental agencies, 
and calling bank credits to olive-oil mer- 
chants. Speculative hoarding in face of 
the scanty 1948 crop (48,000 metric tons, 
as compared with 145,000 in 1947) was 
heightened by the Government’s an- 
nouncement that it would purchase 
2,000,000 okas of this year’s crop for a 
backlog to price control. 

Labor’s demands for readjustment of 
wage levels grew more importunate as 
prices spiraled upward. Since November 
1947, when wages were fixed by nation- 
wide collective-bargaining agreements, 
the prices of basic commodities have in- 


creased by the following percentages: 
Olive oil 140, beans 50, soap 70, wood 150, 
and coal 40, according to Eleftheria. De- 
mands for higher wages by bank and 
streetcar employees led to recurrent pro- 
test strikes by both groups. An arbitra- 
tion committee approved an increase to 
bank employees, but no action was taken 
regarding streetcar employees. 

Aggravation of the internal security 
situation brought the number of guer- 
rilla-stricken refugees to a new peak of 
662,000. Expansion of the refugee pro- 
gram for food distribution, shelter, 
health, and work-relief has developed 
into one of the gravest problems facing 
Greece and is being given priority in gov- 
ernmental planning. An _ additional 
100,000,000,000 drachmas ($10,000,000) 
was allocated from ECA funds for public- 
works projects in northern Greece to 
provide work for refugees. Expenditures 
for seeds and feeds to help guerilla- 
stricken farmers complete their winter 
grain seeding will total 19,000,000,000 
drachmas this crop year, according to 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Of the 
budget appropriation of 305,000,000,000 
drachmas for refugee relief for the en- 
tire fiscal year, 217,000,000,000 had been 
spent by mid-December, when the ap- 
propriation was increased by 136,000,- 
000,000 drachmas, 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL EXPANSION 


The Greek 4-year plan, based on in- 
dustrial expansion, was submitted to 
ECA headquarters in Paris, and negotia- 
tions are being continued for a bilateral 
agreement in connection with the Intra- 
European Payments Plan. Responses to 
Greece’s requests for bilateral negotia- 
tions have been placed in three cate- 
gories: Countries that have signed agree- 
ments or have indicated willingness to 
sign, including France, Belgium, and 
Austria; countries delaying the signing 
of agreements because of Greece’s high 
export prices, though willing to make 
available drawing rights funds, including 
Great Britain, Denmark, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries; and countries that 
have refused to negotiate or to make 
drawing rights available, to date: Italy 
and Turkey. 

Implementation of the agreement 
Signed November 5 between the ECA 
Mission and the Greek Government, for 
granting long-term loans to industry and 
agriculture, has been delayed pending 
election of representatives to the Central] 
Loan Committee. 

The Mission signed a contract with an 
American firm for an extensive survey of 
electric power and water utilization and 
for the planning of various hydroelectric 
projects in Greece. An ambitious tour- 
ism program was also initiated, calling 
for expenditures of 20,000,000 drachmas 
and $500,000. The reconstruction pro- 
ject at the Port of Peiraeus was com- 
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pleted; a new tire-rebuilding factory con- 
structed for the Greek Army began oper- 


ating at Salonika, and the Corinth 
Canal was widened and deepened; but 
work on most highway, reclamation, and 
conservation projects was greatly slowed 
down both by cold and snow and by more 
open and widespread guerrilla activity. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


An agreement was reached to sell 8,- 
000,000 pounds of Greek tobacco to 
British buyers with an export bonus of 
20 percent, i. e., a premium of about 8,000 
drachmas on the sterling exchange cer- 
tificates involved. This subsidy is ex- 
pected to involve an expenditure of 5,000, - 
000,000 drachmas ($500,000), to be pro- 
cured through reallocation of budget 
funds. 

Rumors that this high premium on 
sterling certificates might result in a new 
official devaluation of the drachma, com- 
bined with the lag in imports, precipi- 
tated a rush to buy gold for hoarding. 
The open-market price of the sovereign 
rose within a week from 218,000 to 230,- 
000 drachmas, necessitating intervention 
by the Bank of Greece for the first time 
since September. During the period 
December 4-31, however, the sovereign 
remained fairly stable at $25,000—229,- 
000 drachmas. 

Following closely on the increase in the 
price of the gold pound, the open-market 
rate of the dollar advanced to 14,200 
drachmas, or 42 percent above the effec- 
tive bank rate, about 10,000 drachmas 
The price of dollar exchange certificates 
moved downward from 5,030 drachmas to 
a low of 4,900 drachmas per certificate. 
The explanation is that importers who 
bought certificates, in anticipation of 
establishing letters of credit on licenses 
issued or forthcoming, were forced to 
liquidate them at a discount before their 
60-day expiry date, because letters of 
credit could not be established promptly 
owing to delayed issuance of licenses. 


SUNDRY 


The Ministry of Agriculture anticipates 
a decline in winter grain sowings, be- 
cause of the lack of security in rural 
areas, unfavorable weather conditions, 
and the low security price fixed for the 
1948 crop. Preliminary forecasts indicate 
that the 1948 sown area will be only 2.,- 
189,500 acres, or 68 percent of the 1947 
area. 

By December 20, about 43,600 metric 
tons of winter grains (wheat 24,400, rye 
9,000, barley 10,200) had been collected 
by the Government. This is far short 
of programed concentration require- 
ments of 70,000 metric tons. 

As part of the AMAG-ECA tax-re- 
form program, a law was passed, effec- 
tive January 10, 1949, abolishing third- 
party taxes on imports, exports, and 
movements of merchandise within the 
country. To compensate for losses in 
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revenue by municipalities and the vari- 
ous funds, two new general taxes were 
approved—a 4 percent tax on imports 
and a 6 percent tax on industrial pay- 
rolls. 


N 7 
Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DUTY-FREE TARIFF ITEM ESTABLISHED FOR 
RACE HORSES 


A tariff item, No. 110—-0—-0-11, covering 
horses used for racing or other sports has 
been established in the Guatemalan import 
tariff, according to a decree published in the 
Diario of de Centro America of October 15, 
1948, and effective the following day. Horses 
imported under this classification do not pay 
import duty. Furthermore, when such horses 
are brought into the country for a temporary 
period and do not remain more than 300 
days, they are not subject to consular and 
other fees or to customhouse reconstruction 
taxes 


India 


\irgram From Ll. 5. 


Delhi 


(Dated January 4, 1949) 


Embassy at New 


Full information is not available to 
permit an accurate evaluation of India’s 
economic position at the beginning of 
1949, although the past year was marked 
by a substantial increase in price lev- 
els; more money in circulation; a slight 
upturn in production in some important 
lines (such as textiles), but not in others 
(such as steel and cement); and a hesi- 
tant attitude on the part of private in- 
vestment. 

In a recent address before the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce at Cal- 
cutta, the Finance Minister referred to 
the anomaly of a marked inflationary 
trend coupled with a low level of invest- 
ment and business activity, and said that 
the Government’s immediate objective 
would be to stabilize rather than deflate 
prices. This appears to be borne out by 
the official index of wholesale prices, 
which for the past several months has 
ranged between 380 and 385, and which 
for previous months had risen progres- 
sively from the 1947 monthly average of 
297 (1939=—100). 

India’s foreign-trade figures have now 
been released for the first half of the 
present fiscal year, or for the 6 months 
ended September 1948. Total merchan- 
dise imports amounted to 2,325,000,000 
rupees and exports, 2,145,000,000 rupees, 
resulting in an unfavorable balance of 
180,000,000 rupees. Imports from the 
United States during that period totaled 
535,000,000 rupees and from the United 
Kingdom, 631,000,000 rupees. Exports to 
those countries had a value of 356,000,- 
000 and 548,000,000 rupees, respectively. 


No accurate comparison with the like 
period of 1947 is available, as statistic. 
were then on a different basis. 


The Minister of Industry and Supply | 


has enumerated the following Goverp. 
ment projects now under active consiq. 
eration, and which probably will be un- 
dertaken shortly: Steel plant: Machinery 
tool factory; factory for electric cables: 
heavy electrical industry; and electronics 
industry. The Minister said that the 
Government also was considering estab. 
lishment of another shipbuilding yarq 
and improvement of the aircraft factory 
at Bangalore. Representatives of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development were due in India the 
latter part of January, to consider Dos- 
sible financial assistance for some of the 
official projects 

A trade agreement between India anq 
Yugoslavia was signed on December 29 
1948. Although the text has not yet been 
released, it provides for the exchange of 
specific commodities between the two 
countries. The Indian Government also 
announced that it had extended most- 
favored-nation treatment to Western 
Germany, effective December 2, 1948. 

In line with the recontrol of cotton 
textiles, an official price scale took effect 
January 1. In furtherance of the Gov- 
ernment’s anti-inflation policy, an excise 
duty of 25 percent ad valorem has been 
imposed on the finer qualities of cloth 
produced by Indian mills, which also is 
aimed to increase production of coarser 
Varieties 

A new export procedure has been an- 
nounced with regard to manganese ore 
under which it is hoped to increase ex- 
ports by facilitating domestic rail trans- 
port of this article ‘see item under Tar- 
iffs and Trade Controls, for details 
Destinational quotas are to be announced 
for each country, and exporters are to 
receive licenses based on firm contracts 
with foreign buyers. Such licenses are 
to include rail priority assistance to the 
ports. The Government also announced 
that export quotas of crushed bones and 
bone grist would be granted for permis- 
sible destinations in the proportion of 
75 percent to hard-currency countries 
and the remainder to. soft-currency 
countries. 

On the import-control side, additional 
items of merchandise have been added to 
Open General License XI, covering im- 
ports from soft-currency countries only. 
Sweden has been added to the list of soft- 
currency countries whose merchandise is 
eligible for importation into India under 
Open General License XI. 

A bilateral air-transport agreement 
between India and Ceylon was signed on 
December 21. On December 23, India 
suspended the operating rights of KLM 
air lines, as a protest against Dutch ac- 
tion in Indonesia. 
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The Reserve Bank of India officially 
became & nationalized institution on 
January 1, although it will still retain 


its autonomous character. 


Exchange and Finance 


GOVERNMENT APPROVAL NECESSARY FOR 
Stock FLOATATION 


The Capital Issues (Continuance of Con- 
trol) Act extending the Government otf 
India’s authority to control the issue of 
capital stock for an additional 3 years has 
been in existence since April 19, 1947 
Though the Capital Issues Control Order 
of May 17, 1943, was originally promulgated 
mainly as an anti-inflationary measure, the 
Government felt that the continuance of 
such control in the post World War ITI period 
was still necessary ‘‘to secure a balanced in- 
vestment of the country’s resources in indus- 
try, agriculture, and the social services.” 

The latest available figures relating to 
Government approval for flotation of capital 
stock during the quarter ennded September 
30, 1948, disclose a sharp decrease from the 
preceding quarter both as regards the num- 
ber of companies and the value of capital 
issues sanctioned. Approval was given to 84 
companies for the issuance of stock valued at 
861,300,000 as against 105 companies for the 
issuance of stock valued at $100,700,000 dur- 
As in the past, 
short-range projects predominated over the 
long-range ones and formed 86 percent and 
78 percent, respectively, of the total number 
of companies and the value of capital issues 
approved. Unlike the preceding quarter 
however, industrial projects were more im- 
portant than nonindustrial projects, both 
with respect to the number and the amount 
sanctioned, thus indicating a return to the 
trend evidenced before April 1948 

Figures relating to the value of capital 
issues actiually floated and subscribed to, 
are not published by the Government and are 
not readily available 


ing the preceding quarter 


The accompanying table shows the classi- 
fied distribution of approved issues for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1948. Summary 
figures for the preceding three quarters are 


included for comparison 
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lariffs and Trade Controls 
STERLING-AREA TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
JAPAN 


The Government of India Press Informa- 
tion Bureau on November 18, 1948, released 


February 7, 1949 


details of the Sterling-Area Trade Agreement 
between Japan and five Commonwealth 
countries, particularly as it affects trade 
between India and Occupied Japan. 

The Agreement envisages imports by India 
of about $26,500,000 and exports of about 
$17,000,000, the figures being the estimates 
of the participants as to the probable value 
of trade to be expected during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949. It is assumed that 
the balance will be utilized to offset the 
debt already incurred by Japan for goods 
delivered prior to July 1, 1948, on open- 
account trading. 

Imports into India will consist mainly of 
machinery and plant equipment, cotton yarn 
and fabrics, wool] manufactures, industrial 
leather goods, ferro-alloys, bicycles, electrical 
appliances, sewing machines, surgical and 
scientific apparatus and instruments, drugs, 
medicines, dyes and pigments, pottery and 
porcelain, papers and paper products, rubber 
manufactures, and glassware and glassware 
products. The largest items of imports will 
be rolling stock valued at more than $6,000,- 
000 and textile manufactures, of which about 
$5,000,000 worth will be textiles other than 
cotton 

Exports by India will include raw mate- 
rials, such as raw cotton, raw wool, jute, 
hemp, hides and skins, iron ore, pig iron, 
mica, manganese, coal, oilseeds, bones, hide 
fleshings, animal hair, bristles, lac, sticklac, 
and shellac. The largest items of exports 
will be raw cotton valued at $10,000,000; raw 
jute, $3,000,000; oilseeds and oil-bearing ma- 
terials, $3,000,C00; manganese, $1,000,000; 
pig iron (off grade), $800,000; and bone 
sinews, $500,000 

The Agreement further provides that the 
parties involved will take steps to facilitate 
reestablishment of prewar commercial ac- 
tivities, with special emphasis on trade 
through private channels 


EXPORT LICENSING OF MANGANESE ORE. 
CHROME ORE, AND KYANITE 


The Government of India has announced 
the procedure which will be followed until 
further notice, for the licensing of exports 
of manganese ore, chrome ore, and kyanite 
Export licenses will be granted only to parties 
who have previously exported these minerals, 
and to mining companies. All persons wish- 
ing to export must apply immediately to the 
Chief Controller of Exports, giving figures 
showing their shipments by countries for the 
years 1938, 1939, 1947, and 1948. Mine own- 
ers also should give a statement of their 
stocks on hand and their production during 
1948, specifying the quality of the ore held 
in stock and produced. Members of any as- 
sociation, if they desire, may furnish this 
information through their associations 
rather than direct. Quotas for each import- 
ing country will be announced at a later date 
The issuance of licenses will be in accordance 
with contracts entered into with buyers in 
importing countries 

A priority system of allotting freight cars 
only to holders of export licenses went into 
effect on February 1, 1949. The priority sys- 
tem is also confined to shippers having ore 
destined for countries in whose favor quotas 
have been established. Freight cars were 
distributed among shippers in accordance 
with a pro rata booking procedure prior to 
January 31, 1949, but since that date only 
shippers holding export licenses have been 
able to register for the allotment of cars 





Export deliveries of dyes from Ger- 
many by JEIA in the 9-month period 
January—September 1948 were valued at 
$4,106,584. 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from the federal territory of 
Indonesia during October 1948 amounted 
to 437,947 metric tons, valued at 95,- 
380,000 guilders (US$36,244,000). This 
shows a decline of 22.8 percent by weight 
and 20.5 percent by value from Septem- 
ber exports of 567,558 metric tons, valued 
at 119,986,000 guilders (US$45,714,666). 

Rubber exports during October 
amounted to 24,077 tons, valued at 24,- 
588,000 guilders, or 26 percent of the 
total; copra, 14,985 tons, valued at 9,544,- 
000 guilders (11 percent); petroleum, 
340,347 tons, valued at 24,802,000 guild- 
ers (26 percent); and tin, 3,655 tons, 
valued at 13,523,000 guilders (14 per- 
cent), for a total value of 172,457,000 
guilders, representing 77 percent of total 
October exports. Of theSe major ex- 
port products, rubber, copra, and petro- 
leum showed decreases of 38 percent, 56 
percent, and 14 percent, respectively. 
Tin exports increased 24 percent. 

During October, exports to the Neth- 
erlands amounted to 38,527 tons, valued 
at 36,140,311 guilders, or 37.9 percent of 
total exports. Singapore and British 
Malaya accounted for 19,294,478 guilders 
(20.3 percent); the United States, 17,- 
789,509 guilders (18.7 percent); Great 
Britain, 1,527,121 guilders (1.6 percent) ; 
Belgium and Luxembourg, 1,354,382 
guilders (1.4 percent); Hong Kong and 
China, 1,252,485 guilders (1.4 percent); 
and Japan 888,589 guilders (nine-tenths 
of 1 percent). 


TABLE 1.—E.sports 
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In the 10-month period January-Octo- 
ber 1948, exports to the Netherlands ac- 
counted for 36.5 percent of total exports 
during the period, the United States 17.7 
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percent, Singapore and British Malaya 
189 percent, Japan 2.7 percent, Hong 
Kong and China 2.4 percent, and Great 
Britain 2.1 percent. 

Total exports for January through 
October 1948, amounted to 4,280,285 
tons, valued at 849,633,000 guilders (US 
$322,862.000), as compared with exports 
during 1947 of 1,212,425 tons, valued at 
341,563,000 guilders ‘(US$129,793,000). 
Average monthly exports of 428,000 tons 
for the first 10 months of 1948 repre- 
sented 46 percent of average 1938 month- 
ly exports of 916,000 tons. Excluding 
petro!eum exports, which during Janu- 
ary—October 1948 accounted for as much 
as 74 percent of total exports ‘(by vol- 
ume), as against only 55 percent in 1938, 
exports of agricultural, forest, and other 
mining products averaging 110,000 tons 
during January-—October 1948  repre- 
sented only 27 percent of 1938 average 
monthly exports of such products (1,100,- 
656 tons). (See table 1.) 

Imports during October amounted to 
160,407 tons, valued at 89,662,000 guilders 
(US$34,072,000), as compared with 188,- 
318 tons, valued at 102,804,000 guilders 
(US$39,068,324) during September. Tex- 
tiles valued at 29,181,000 guilders repre- 
sented 32.5 percent of total imports. 
Foodstuffs accounted for 13.7 percent 
(12,289,000 guilders), machinery and ve- 
hicles 17.3 percent (16,065,000 guilders), 
petroleum and coal 8.3 percent ‘7,457,00) 
guilders), metals 8.4 percent (7,541,000 
guilders), and chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals, and the like, 5.7 percent (5,164,- 
000 guilders). ‘(See table 2.) 
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Japan continued to be the ranking 
supplier, with sales amounting to 22,736,- 
283 guilders, or 25.4 percent of total im- 
ports into Indonesia, followed by the 
United States with 18,238,990 guilders 
(20.3 percent), the Netherlands with 
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13 369,796 guilders (14.9 percent), and 
Great Britain with 9,743,839 guilders 
(10.9 percent). India and Pakistan ac- 
counted for 3.1 percent, Hong Kong and 
China 3 percent, Singapore and British 
Malaya 2.4 percent, and Siam 2.3 
percent. 
BALANCE OF TRADE 

Although both imports and exports de- 
clined during October, exports exceeded 
imports by 5,719,000 guilders ‘$2,173,- 
000). The cumulative January—Sep- 
tember deficit of 15,584,000 guilders 
($5,921,000—corrected) was accordingly 
reduced to 9,865,000 guilders ‘(US$3,- 
748,000). 


Iran 
Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 
MODIFIED 

The amount of foreign exchange which the 
Iranian exchange authorities will grant at 
the official rate for various imports was 
changed by the Iranian Government effective 
January 16, according to a telegram from the 
United States Embassy, Tehran 

The full amount will be granted only for 
government sugar purchases and noncom- 
mercial requirements of the Government 

Other commodities formerly receiving 100 
percent as well as commodities eligible for 60 
percent are grouped in a new category eligible 
for 55 percent of required exchange at the 
Official rate 

The new plan is retroactive on unshipped 
goods except to the extent of funds actually 
deposited against letters of credit 

| See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 18, 1948, for previous foreign-exchange 


regulations 


Iraq 
AIRGRAM FROM Los. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 
Dated January 11, 1949 


During December, the previously re- 
ferred to business recession (January 17 
issue Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY) 
turned into a depression Trade was 
generaliy estimated at 50 percent below 
the corresponding p2riod of 1947, and 
wholesale trade was reported to be ata 
virtual standstill. Asin previous months, 
the recent developments in Palestine 
continue to exercise an adverse effect on 
business conditions in Iraq. Retail 
prices remain at a high level, being partly 
sustained by the Government’s new 
policy of limiting all imports to absolute 
essentials as well as by the prevailing 
high fixed overhead charges 

Estimates for the calendar year 1948 
place imports at $120,000,0C0 and exports 
at $40,000,000, leaving an adverse trade 
balance of $39,0.0,000. It should be ob- 
served, however, that a large number of 
of imported commodities are subject to 
ad valorem duties based on local market 
values whereas exports are computed on 


an f. 0. b. basis, and that goods importeg 
by the Iraq Petroleum Co. and paid fo; 
by members of that international] Con- 
sortium without cost to Iraq Probably 
were included in the above figures. Also 
following two successive bad crop years 
barley exports, which accounted for $20. 
731,000 in 1946, were prohibited in 1949 

Tight money is causing a serious Slump 
in the values of treasury bonds, stocks 
and real estate. 

Mounting unemployment, created py 
the depression, is inducing skilled and 
semiskilled labor to migrate to Kuwait 
and to Saudi Arabia, where good jobs 
reportedly are available with American 
oil companies 

The unused dollar allocation under the 
Anglo-Iraqi Hard Currency Agreement 
which expires June 30, 1949, is believed to 
be about $20,000,000. The Iraqi Govern. 
ment’s reluctance to liberalize the tight 
import licensing policy against this 
amount stems from vanishing Iraqi ster. 
ling credit balances, necessitating future 
purchases of hard currency from the 
London dollar pool 

Although the financial crisis is far from 
being solved, the Treasury has a tempo- 
rary breathing spell in meeting its obli- 
gations because some internal revenues 
are due now, and the Government, which 
had been experimenting with state trad- 
ing in sugar, has begun to unload stocks 
valued at more than $4,000,000 through 
commercial channels 

The present budget deficit is retarding 
implementation of existing and projected 
capital works for which the Government 
is endeavoring to obtain loans from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development aggregating about $75, 
000,000. The main projects are railroads 
a state-owned oil refinery, and irriga- 
tion 

Despite current adverse economic de- 
velopments, completion of outstanding 
Iraq Petroleum Co. projects alone would 
increase oll royalties, with the eventual 
reopening of the Haifa pipe line, from 
$8,000,000 in 1947 to $16,000,000 in 1949 
$24,000,000 in 1952, and $48,000,000 in 
1955. The last-mentioned figure repre- 
sents about 50 percent of the current 
Iraqi budget, which reflects abnormally 
high military expenditures 

A revision of the entire tax structure 
and of the methods of implementing col- 
lections, with a view to increasing reve- 
nues, is reported to be under consider- 
ation 


Ireland (Kire 
lariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty SUSPENDED ON IMPORTS OF FOOT- 
CORRECTIVE APPLIANCES 


rhe Irish Government has issued an order 
the effect of which is to suspend indefinitely 
from January 1, 1949, the duty on imports ol 
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certain foot-corrective appliances. These ap- 
pliances formerly were subject to a duty of 
40 percent ad valorem on importation from 
any country and were dutiable under Tariff 
Reference No. 92/2. 


verieTY OF GOoDS REMOVED FROM 
EXPORT CONTROL 


The Irish Government has issued an or- 
der, the effect of which is to remove from 
export restriction beginning January 1, 1949, 
the following goods: 

Table (aerated) waters 

Appliances, etc., for sports, games, gymnas- 
tics, or athletics 

Golf bags 

Underground barytes 

Carpets and carpeting 

Catgut 

Cider. 

Perfumery 

Manufactures of cotton wool and wadding 

Manufactures (other than watches) of silver 
electroplate and nickel silver 

Souvenir goods and religious medals manu- 
factured from gilding metal, copper, and 
brass 

Hotel ware manufactured from imported 
stampings 

Medals and brooches manufactured from 
silver 

Farthenware, china, and other clay products 

Elastic and elastic cord 

Canned fruit and jam. 

Fountain pens and pencils (other than of 
gold) 

Fur skins and manufactures thereof and fur 
waste, including fur cuttings from dressed 
skins 

Goat and kid skins and pieces thereof 

Spring interior mattresses 

Personal clothing and wearing apparel which 
are not being exported by way of trade 

Pig hair 
iten 

Saccharine 

Toys 

Wine, excluding imported wine 

Bell domes and gong 

Biscuits 

Blankets 

Brooms 

Brushes 

Buttons 

Floor rugs, mats, and matting 

Cow hair 

Cushions 

Smokers’ ash receptacles 

Cigar and cigarette cases 

Cigar and cigarette boxes and articles of 
which such cases and boxes 

Cigar and cigarette holders 

Mechanical lighters 

Denture bowls 

Manicure sets 

Nail cleaners 

Nail clippers and files 

Nail polishes 

Powder bowls or boxes 

Powder puffs 

Lipstick containers and flapjacks, but ex- 
cluding any of the foregoing articles made 


form part 


of gold 

Dressed horsehair 

Jewelry boxes other than of gold 

Leather manufactures, including footwear 

Paper, cardboard, and manufactures thereof 
other than 
ter 

Woven articles suitable for household use 

Porter, beer, and ale 

Surgical dressings 

Trunks 


vaste paper and printed mat- 





Estimates for Tanganyika’s gum- 
arabic output for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1948, were 850 long tons 
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J apa n 
Exchange and Finance 


STANDARDS FOR FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


An announcement by the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) on 
January 17, 1949, states the purposes of for- 
eign investments in Japan and outlines the 
minimum standards for such investments. 

It was stated by SCAP that foreign invest- 
ments are permitted “to assist in and pro- 
mote the rapid rehabilitation of the Japanese 
economy to the end of ensuring self-support 
and national independence, to protect the 
Japanese people and economy in the con- 
servation of their national resources during 
a period of military occupation, and to 
stimulate the restoration of sound interna- 
tional peacetime economic relationships as 
between Japan and the rest of the world.” A 
Foreign Investment Board has been estab- 
lished to validate, for SCAP, proposals and 
agreements for the conduct of foreign busi- 
ness and investment activity 

The following 10 points are listed as the 
minimum standards: 

1. An application for investment or the 
acquisition of property must demonstrate 
that it is necessary, (a) for the present busi- 
ness activities for a person who has been in 
Japan since September 2, 1945, (b) to resume 
a specific prewar activity in the case of those 
with legitimate restitution claims, or (c) to 
carry on a new activity which will improve 
Japan's foreign-trade pos_tion or aid its eco- 
nomic rehabilitation 

2. An application must demonstrate that 
alternative means, such as a short-term lease 
or rental, bond purchase, expansion of non- 
Japanese enterprises, or an acquisition from 
a non-Japanese are not practicable 

3. If yen are being used for investment, the 
applicant must show that they were legally 
acquired 

4. The application must show that the 
property or right will be used to “add con- 
structively to the Japanese economy.” 

5. Acquisition will not be validated where 
there is reasonable ground for belief that it 
is being accuired on behalf of a foreign gov- 
ernment 

6. If property is likely to be designated for 
reparations, removals, or subject to dissolu- 
tion or reorganization under current pro- 
trams, its acquisition will not be permitted 

7. The terms of any contract must be fair 
to the Japanese 

8. Investment in existing Japanese enter- 
prises may be made only if it “creates addi- 
tional assets for the Japanese enterprise in 
contradistinction to the purchase of stocks 
or securities from other investors.” 

9. Validation is provided automatically for 
persons receiving yen in lieu of their prewar 
properties if they use no more than the yen 
received and if the properties are of a similar 
nature to those formerly owned by them 

10. If there are reasonable grounds for sus- 
pecting fraud, duress, or undue influenc?, 
transactions will not be validated 


Te 
ve %6 4g ‘ 
Nicaragua 
r 
AIRGRAM FROM UL. s. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 
(DATED JANUARY 13, 1949) 

No improvement is evident in the dol- 
lar exchange crisis in Nicaragua, which 
has occasioned severe restrictions on the 
issuance of import permits and the sale 


of foreign exchange. A natural corol- 
lary of this policy has been a decline in 
value of the cordoba on the curb ex- 
change to about 6.60 cordobas to $1 U.S. 
currency as of this date. Only the re- 
luctance of the National Bank of Nica- 
ragua to allow merchants to import with 
their. own funds has prevented the 
cordoba from declining still further. 
Some import permits were issued during 
December, however, to merchants not re- 
questing Bank exchange, and it may be 
expected that local businessmen will 
continue to press for permits on that 
basis. 

The commercial and economic activity 
of the country, already at low ebb, 
progressively deteriorated during the 
past month. Coffee planters, whose 
activities customarily furnish the stimu- 
lus for a seasonal business upturn at this 
time of year, are at present nearing com- 
pletion of the smallest coffee crop since 
1912. This will result in a much lower 
dollar income for Nicaragua in 1949. 
The lowered purchasing power of the 
thousands of people directly or indirectly 
connected with the coffee industry is re- 
flected in reduced sales in nearly all 
lines. Merchants, in particular whole- 
salers, express concern because of the in- 
creased percentage of sales made on a 
credit basis, inasmuch as they believe that 
the present financial and economic diffi- 
culties of the country may lead to a fur- 
ther devaluation of the cordoba. How- 
ever, high Government officials have 
publicly denied that devaluation of the 
cordoba is being considered. 

In contrast to the gloomy picture pre- 
sented by Nicaragua’s commercial and 
foreign-exchange situation are the gen- 
erally favorable agricultural prospects. 
The sesame crop currently being har- 
vested should equal last year’s record- 
breaking 250,000 quintals (1 quintal 
100 pounds). A surplus of rice amount- 
ing to approximately 200,000 quintals and 
surpluses of corn and beans are available 
for sale to foreign markets. Only rela- 
tively small amounts of these commodi- 
ties have been exported to date. 


Norwav 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 


(Dated December 2}, 1948) 


The distribution of domestically pro- 
duced meat for the Christmas season 
in Oslo provided £00 grams of meat per 
person (0.661 pound), and a similar ra- 
tion was promised for New Year’s. The 
Minister of Supply publicly stated that 
efforts to import meat had been unsuc- 
cessful, and cOnsumers were unreceptive 
to whale meat as a substitute. The 
Christmas ration of 0.75 kilogram of 
oranges per person was the first orange 
ration since last Faster. 








Butter, cheese, and eggs were scarce. 
Milk rationing continued, but bread ra- 
tioning, though not yet abolished, was no 
longer enforced. Some lemons and local 
apples were available. Potatoes, cabbage, 
and carrots were plentiful. 

Consumer discontent, which may force 
shifts in the Government’s austerity pro- 
gram, was dramatized in Oslo by a peace- 
ful parade of 4,000 housewives. The 
principal grievance was low food rations. 

The Finance Minister states that the 
budget estimate of 600,000,000 crowns 
(about $24,000,000) for cost-of-living 
subsidies is insufficient. He expects that 
the 1948 fiscal-year level, 740,000,000 
crowns, will be repeated because of 
higher prices on domestic foodstuffs. 

The cost of living in November did not 
rise, however; the index on November 15 
was 157.1, compared with 157.2 a month 
earlier. Wholesale prices were similarly 
stable. 

ECA ASSISTANCE 

The Government report on progress 
under ECA through September 30 em- 
phasizes that the program obviated a 
cut in consumer rations, besides facili- 
tating production increases estimated at 
$1,000,000 above forecasts made at the 
beginning of 1948. Compared with fore- 
casts at that time, exports for the full 
year were expected to be $22,000,000 
higher; imports, $66,000,000 higher. Yet, 
ECA assistance received during the per- 
iod covered by the report totaled only 
$40,000,000. The report stressed the fu- 
ture need of ECA funds to finance im- 
ports of capital goods. 

There is great interest in the provision 
of the Economic Assistance Act respect- 
ing technical assistants. Many applica- 
tions have been filed to send or obtain 
technical experts. Seven trade-union 
leaders are scheduled to study American 
production methods under ECA sponsor- 
ship. 

The press reports the Government’s 
intention to seek greater ECA assistance 
during 1949, to offset the expected de- 
crease in other dollar availabilities. The 
increase in Norway’s import budget. for 
1849 over the two preceding years an- 
ticipates a favorable reception to this 
request. 

FINANCE 

The Norges Bank statement for De- 
cember 22 shows a record high in bank- 
note circulation from Christmas trade— 


2,164,000,000 crowns compared _ with 
2,014,000,000 crowns in November and 
2,079,000,000 in December 1947. For- 


eign-exchange holdings declined from 
©66,000,000 crowns in November to 324,- 
000,000 in December. There was a ccn- 
tinued decrease in deposits of private 
banks—from 1,029,000,000 crowns to 
863,900,000. 

The authorized increase in ordinary 
old-age pensions is estimated to cost 


Ho 
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300,000,000 crowns yearly. The seamen’s 
old-age pension law, effective January 
1, is expected to cost about 46,500,000 
crowns yearly when it gets into full 
operation. 

Negotiation of a convention with the 
United States to avoid double taxation 
is scheduled for February. Similar ne- 
gotiations with United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands are contemplated. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

In common with most countries since 
the war, Norway's foreign trade has 
fluctuated rather widely. In common 
with most European countries, its trade 
deficit remains large. These points will 
be noted in the following table: 


Voriwegian Forcign Trade (Ineludina 
Ships) 
Millions crowns 
Exy ae 

J lary-No 

1947 ‘ S48 

LY4s 2 12 
[44s 

Oct I rT ~2 21S 

Ni t ; s s 


During the 1l-month period shown in 
the table, wood pulp and paper account 
largely for the export increase. Al- 
though total imports declined, imports 
of grains increased. In November e€x- 
ports to Europe and Africa increased 
The import increase was shared by Eu- 
rope, North America, and Asia 

The U. S. Consulate at Bergen esti- 
mated that total exports of herring dur- 
ing the year which began November l, 
1947, amounted to 455,600 barrels of 
large herring and 364,360 barrels of 
spring herring. Russia took 246,000 bar- 
rels of the large and the Bizonal Area 
of Germany, 264,C00 barrels of the spring 
herring. 

New commodity lists were established 
for trade between Norway and Sweden, 
by protocol December 18. Traditional 
items of trade between the two coun- 
tries are included, with scheduled in- 
crease in volume. Norway is to import 
230,000,000 crowns’ worth of Swedish 
goods; Sweden is to import goods valued 
at 225,000,000 crowns. Full details of 
the new trade agreement with Russia 
are not available, but it is reported that 
it will ship to Norway 100,000 tons of 
wheat, 50,000 tons of rye, and 25,000 tons 
of corn during 1949—in exchange for 
herring, fats and oils, and aluminum 
The agreement with Poland is reported 
to involve bilateral trade of 60,000 009 
crowns’ worth of goods—with Norway 
receiving coal, sugar, textiles, and glass- 
ware in exchange primarily for fats, oils, 
ores, and herring. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The unusually mild early winter 
favored farmers by permitting continued 


fall plowing. Leading agricultural] as. 
sociations have petitioned the Agricy. 
ture Ministry for an increased alloca. 


tion of 4,500 tons of nitrogenous fertj. | 


lizer. Those associations are also ask. 
ing a 100,C09-ton increase in imports of 





concentrated feeds for the current crop 


year. 


As of December 15, the timber cut Was 


3,300,000 cubic meters, compared with 


9° 


2,750,000 cubic meters on the correspond. 
ing date of 1947. This increase, in fag. 
of declining export prices for wood pulp 
is causing concern in the industry. 

The index of industrial production in 
October (latest available) was 128, com. 
pared with 130 in the preceding month 
The index for October 1947 was 122. Ag. 
justed downward to reflect decreaseg 
productivity in industries — reporting 
hours worked instead of physical output. 
the October index was 120, compared 
with 123 for September and 115 for Or. 
tober 1947. 

Norway's merchant fleet increased by 
400,000 gress tons in the first 10 months 
of 1948, according to Norsk Veritas 
Total gross tonnage on November 1 was 
recorded at 4,400,000; an additional 
3,600,000 dead-we'ght tons was reported 
under contract for delivery before the 
end of 1952 Merchant-fleet net earn- 
ings during 1948 are estimated at 850. 
000,000 crowns 

An experimental floating factory ship 
to render herring oil at sea, is scheduled 
to start operations within a year; its esti- 
mated capacity is from 20 to 30 tons of 
oil per hour. If successful, other ships 
will be modeled along the same lines. 

An expedition of 60 vessels is to join 
in Greenland codfishing next May, with 
its base at Faering It was organized by 
A L Utrustning of Aalesund and Kris- 
tiansund and Bergen firms 


Paraguay 


\irgram From lL. S. Embassy at 


Asuncion 


(Dated January 13, 1949 


All classes of imported goods were in 
ready demand during December, non- 
essential articles especially meeting 4 
seller's market. Easing of Bank of Pa‘a- 
guay controls over exchange for import- 
ing encouraged hopes that import volume 
would increase 

Exports generally were slow in Decem- 
ber, with declines in such major lines as 
qucbracho extract and lumber.  De- 
clared exports to the United States were 
valued at 50 percent of those in Decem- 
ber 1947. Principal items exported to 
the United States in December 1948 were 
petitgrain oil, tung nuts, quebracho ex- 
tract, and canned corn beef. The ship- 
ment of whole tung nuts was said to be 
the first in Paraguay’s history. The ex- 
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port valuation on castor oil was lowered 
35 percent by the Bank of Paraguay, and 
the export tax was raised from 2 percent 
to 4 percent. Paraguay’s export market 
for all vegetable oils was said to be jeop- 
ardized by high production costs and 
increasing competition. Argentina re- 
vised its exchange-rate structure relative 
to Paraguay early in the month. Trade 
between the two countries ceased after 
December 4, except for contracts made 
prior to that date, pending study of the 
situation by the Bank of Paraguay. 

First units of a large shipment of 
United States agricultural equipment 
ordered earlier in the year arrived in 
December. In a speech to farmers, 
President J. Natalicio Gonzales reaf- 
firmed his policy of modernizing and 
mechanizing agriculture and assured 
farmers of Government aid in their pro- 
ductive efforts. The Bank of Paraguay 
announced that it would continue buying 
tobacco of the 1948 harvest under its 
guaranteed minimum-price plan only un- 
til December 31, 1948. Harvesting of a 
bumper corn crop for Paraguay (esti- 
mated 100,000 tons) progressed with fear 
that storage space would be inadequate. 
Fruits and vegetables were relatively 
scarce and high priced. Exportation of 
coco-palm fruit was prohibited in order 
to protect the domestic oil and soap in- 
dustries. New fixed minimum prices for 
coco-palm fruit were nearly 60 percent 
higher than in 1947, encouraging farm- 
ers to harvest a large crop. Supplies of 
coco and palm oils for domestic use were 
more than adequate, but the export 
market was prejudiced by high prices. 
Grasshoppers severely damaged crops in 
the Paraguayan Chaco, and the Govern- 
ment provided emergency aid in the form 
of seeds, insecticides, and implements. 

Cattle owners were advised to declare 
their animals for internal-revenue pur- 
poses and for the purpose of selling for 
slaughter in 1949 through the Govern- 
ment monopoly corporation. The sup- 
ply of animals for slaughter appeared to 
be larger than for 1948. 

Series “A” of an internal bond issue for 
economic improvement authorized in 
September was offered to the public in 
December, The entire series of 5,000,000 
guaranies was subscribed by six of Para- 
guay’s leading commercial firms. Re- 
Strictions on the use of foreign exchange 
for importing were eased by the Bank 
of Paraguay. It was announced that im- 
porters could use their exchange, regard- 
less of source, to import goods of all cate- 
gories, paying a premium in the case of 
nonessential articles. 

A proposal by the President that sala- 
ries of all public employees, including 
those of the armed forces, be increased 
20 percent was unanimously approved by 
the Council of Ministers. The raise did 
not take effect during December. For 
the first time in 1948 the Bank of Para- 
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guay’s cost-of-living index for workers’ 
families declined, from 469 to 466 
(1938=100), as a result of lower food 
costs. 

Two vessels of the State Merchant 
Fleet commenced operations, loading 
lumber and logs for Montevideo. A sug- 
gestion was presented to the Govern- 
ment by the President of the Fleet to the 
effect that Paraguayan importers be re- 
quired by law to ship 25 percent of their 
incoming cargoes in Paraguayan river 
vessels. No action was taken on the 
suggestion during the month. 

An improved gasoline supply and the 
mixing of alcohol with motor gasoline 
served to increase motor-vehicle traffic 
in December, but several vital services, 
such as garbage collection in Asuncion, 
were still unable to function. There 
also was a serious shortage of ice. 

Installation of a _ portland-cement 
plant, having the advantages granted by 
the Paraguayan Government to new in- 
dustries, was approved by Presidential 
decree. Authorize capital of the plant 
was 20,000,000 guaranies, and the con- 
cessionaire, reputedly an Argentine cap- 
italist, was allowed 180 days within 
which to organize an operating corpo- 
ration. 
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Peru 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated January 21, 1949) 


A marked increase was registered in 
the availability of dollar exchange and 
foreign-exchange certificates on the free 
market during December. Acquisitions 
during that month by authorized deal- 
ers rose to $6,565,000, an increase of 
about $1,600,000 over November pur- 
chases. Sales in December totaled 
$6,251,300, as compared with $5,003,000 
in November. 

Deliveries of official exchange by ex- 
porters showed a similar rise. Decem- 
ber purchases of official exchange by all 
banks increased to $7,571,000, as com- 
pared with $3,846,000 in November; 
sales, on the other hand, were $4,870,000, 
an increase of only $133,000 over 
November. 

Partially as a result of higher deliver- 
ies of official exchange by exporters, the 
Central Reserve Bank’s holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange registered an in- 
crease from $19,600,000 on November 30 
to $25,900,000 on December 31, 1948. 

The strengthening of the Peruvian sol 
registered in December was reversed in 
January as free-market quotations for 
dollars advanced to about 16.35 soles by 
January 17, compared with 15.05 soles 
per dollar on December 30, 1948. This 
adverse trend prompted the Government 


to undertake emergency measures as in- 
dicated by informal arrangements made 
with several large exporters by which 
the latter agreed to anticipate export 
proceeds, deliver foreign exchange to the 
Central Reserve Bank, and immediately 
offer the exchange certificates received in 
return on the free market. In this man- 
ner, the Government hoped to check the 
depreciation of the sol by increasing the 
supply of foreign-exchange certificates. 
The declining trend apparently was 
temporarily halted as free-market quo- 
tations in the third week of January 
steadied at about 16.30 soles per dollar. 

A Supreme Resolution of January 17, 
1949, authorizes the importation of mer- 
chandise not on the list of permissible 
imports when such merchandise is im- 
ported under a license issued prior to De- 
cember 3, 1948, and valid on that date, 
and provided shipment is made within 
the period of validity of the license or 
within 60 days subsequent to December 
3, 1848. It further provides that irrevoca- 
ble documentary letters of credit estab- 
lished prior to December 11, 1948, for 
such imports may be extended only to 
within the limits of the periods specified 
above. Unused balances of these credits 
must be delivered to the Central Reserve 
Bank of Peru against payment-in soles at 
the official rate or in new exchange cer- 
tificates, according to the type of ex- 
change employed originally in establish- 
ing the letter of credit. It is specifically 
stated that the provisions of this resolu- 
tion do not grant the right to receive 
official exchange. 

Sharp emphasis was given to the de- 
veloping shortage of medicinals in Peru 
by the publication on January 14, 1949, 
of a petition by representatives of the 
local drug trade claiming that, owing to 
the Government’s failure to deliver offi- 
cial exchange for payment of authorized 
imports, foreign suppliers had suspended 
credit and that the importation of medi- 
cines and pharmaceutical raw materials 
was paralyzed. It was stated, moreover, 
that local stocks were dangerously de- 
pleted—supplies of many essential medi- 
cines, including insulin, penicillin, and 
various serums, being completely ex- 
hausted. The petition requested that 
official exchange be made available im- 
mediately in order that commercial credit 
be reestablished or, as an alternative, the 
importation of drugs with free-market 
exchange be allowed and local ceiling- 
control prices be revised upward accord- 
ingly. It is understood that steps have 
been taken by the authorities to release 
the necessary official exchange, and to 
date there is no indication that the Gov- 
ernment intends to reverse its policy of 
providing low-priced medicines through 
imports with official exchange. 

Following suspension, as of January 1, 
of cabotage service by Panagra between 
points in Peru, in accordance with an 
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order of the Ministry of Aeronautics, 
numerous civic and commercial organ- 
izations throughout the north of Peru 
petitioned the Government to suspend 
or revoke this order in view of the in- 
ability of domestic Peruvian air carriers 
to provide a satisfactory substitute serv- 
ice. To date, however, no action has been 
taken on these petitions. On the other 
hand, the Government has authorized 
the military air transport command 
(Transportes Aéreos Militares) to extend 
its operations to cover the domestic 
northern routes heretofore served by 
Panagra. Authorization also has been 
granted to the relatively new local air 
line, Aerovias Nacionales del Sur 
(ANDES), to extend its service north- 
ward from Lima to points not previously 
served by that company. 

Peruvian International Airways, 
financed jointly by Peruvian, United 
States, and Canadian capital, publicly 
announced on January 20 the impending 
necessity for suspending operations and 
liquidating the organization unless fi- 
nancial aid can be made available im- 
mediately to the company by the 
Peruvian Government. 

The Direccion General de Trabajo is- 
sued an “official statement” January 5, 
with respect to various provisions of 
decree-law No. 19, published December 
3, 1948. This decree provides for a profit- 
sharing plan whereby workers are to re- 
ceive 30 percent of net profits of com- 
mercial enterprises. However, the state- 
ment covers only interpretations on vari- 
ous minor points concerning workdays, 
holidays, and payments. Various em- 
ployer groups are publicly opposing the 
bringing into operation of decree-law No. 
19, suggesting further study by repre- 
sentatives of all parties affected thereby. 

A direct radio-telegraph circuit con- 
necting Lima and Shanghai was officially 
inaugurated on January 20, 1949. 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-LICENSE REGULATIONS MODIFIED 


Several modifications in the Portuguese 
import-license regulations have been re- 
ported in an airgram dated December 31, 
1948, from the United States Embassy, Lisbon. 

By the first of these rulings, the Portuguese 
Corporative Technical Council has been au- 
thorized to reconsider and to act favorably on 
those old applications which were filed cover- 
ing import merchandise which cleared the 
port of export in the country of origin before 
March 16, 1948, provided, however, that, the 
merchandise was not subject to any special 
import-license requirement preceding the 
general requirement of prior registration of 
February 6, 1948. 

With regard to import shipments valued at 
less than 2,500 escudos, the CTC is to allow 
importation of old shipments still awaiting 
an import license and which left the foreign 
port of origin prior to July 11, 1948. In cases 
where proof exists that the importer had al- 
ready purchased his foreign exchange prior 
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to July 1, 1948, the CTC wil! dispense with the 
practice of noting on the import license that 
importation is conditional upon later pres- 
entation of proof that shipment was made 
within a prescribed period. In connection 
with these shipments (i. e., valued at less 
than 2,500 escudos), importers are invited to 
make new applications if it develops that im- 
portation is not granted automatically with- 
out a renewal of the application. 

The CTC has also decided to waive the re- 
quirement of filing an application for prior 
registration of parcel-post shipments valued 
at less than 2,500 escudos, provided the pack- 
ages reached Portugal by January 16, 1949. 

This waiver, however, does not apply to im- 
port shipments of the following goods: 
Articles of gold or silver, jewelry, watches, 
plastics and rubber in sheets, pearls and other 
precious stones, natural or artificial, and wool 
or silk fabrics 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES PARTIALLY SUSPENDED ON 
CERTAIN MOTORCARS 

Import duties have been partially supended 
in the colony of Southern Rhodesia on motor- 
cars of an f. o. b. value exceeding £600 (ap- 
proximately $2,418 United States currency) 
but not exceeding £650 (approximately $2,620 
United States currency), by a Government 
Notice published in the Southern Rhodesia 
Government Gazette of December 24, 1948, 
and presumably effective from that date 

The extent of the duty suspension is as 
follows: 80 percent of the duty leviable on 
motorcars from the United Kingdom and 
British colonies; 50 percent of the duty levi- 
able on motorcars from the British do- 
minions; 44.44 percent of the duty leviable 
on motorcars from all other countries, in- 
cluding the United States 


| _ 
Spain 
AIRGRAM FROM Ll. Ss. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 


(Dated January 13, 1949) 


December's biggest economic news was 
the adoption of the new multiple ex- 
change-rate system. The Minister of 
Industry and Commerce was authorized 
as a temporary measure to fix special 
rates for imports, exports, and other 
types of transactions which in his judg- 
ment would promote the interchange of 
commodities with foreign countries. 
The system is to be self-financing; pre- 
mium rates on imports will discourage 
luxury items and produce revenue to pay 
the premium rates on exports. The dol- 
lar brings, for various export commodi- 
ties, from 115 to 200 percent of the of- 
ficial exchange rate of 10.95 pesetas; and 
it costs up to 250 percent for selected 
imports. 

So far seven other currencies also have 
special rates in a fixed ratio to the dollar. 
Not included in the official published 
rates were the major export items of 
almonds, sherry wine, and oranges; spe- 


cial arrangements for these had already 


been made. Combined-account or com. 
pensation transactions already author. 
ized were left in force. The proposeg 
system was not received with great en. 
thusiasm by the economic press or py 
private commentators, who had gener. 
ally hoped for a partially free exchange 
market; but it was welcomed as an at. 
tempt to meet the problem. Many felt 
that the system is too complicated to 
result in much trade. 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

An attempt to bolster the lagging con. 
struction industry was noted in legisla. 
tion published December 13. This per. 
mits small increases in minimum rents 
chargeable for State-sponsored housing: 
and it provides loans, preferential mate. 
rial supply, and partial tax rebates for 
work begun within a year and completed 
within 3 years. Present construction 
costs still leave a wide gap which dijs- 
courages private capital from entering 
the low-cost housing field. 

To solve the problems of construction 
costs and the generally low produc- 
tivity of Spanish labor, the Government 
published, on December 14, legislation 
establishing minimum production stand- 
ards for the construction industry. Em- 
ployees are to be paid proportional 
bonuses for production in excess of the 
minimum specified but can be discharged 
for failure to meet the daily minimums 
twice within 6 months 

Some belief was expressed that this 
was a forerunner of a program to fix such 
minimum standards throughout Spanish 
industry. Preoccupation with the gen- 
eral question of the productivity of labor 
was emphasized by considerable space 
devoted to it in Premier Franco's year- 
end message. He called upon all Span- 
iards to produce more in order to reduce 
the cost of living and save Spain eco- 
nomically 

Unemployment registrations rose again 
in October to 124,500, the highest figure 
since September 1947. This did not take 
into account much of the unemploy- 
ment caused by power restrictions. Late 
in December several public works proj- 
ects were announced for the specific pur- 
pose of relieving this situation. The 
Chamber of Commerce cost-of-living in- 
dex for October stood at 570.7 against 
569.6 for September. However, indica- 
tions were that the living was 
substantially higher at the year's end. 
One item contributing to the increase 
was a reduction in the third-category 
bread ration, enjoyed by about 70 per- 
cent of the Spanish population, from 200 
to 150 grams a day. It had been raised 
to 200 on October 1 


cost of 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Spain’s latest official customs statis- 
tics, covering October, are shown in the 
accompanying table. Of the unfavor- 
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able trade balance for January-October, 
which amounts to 342,000,000 gold pesetas 
(1 gold peseta approximately US $0.326) 
trade with Argentina accounted for 
334,000,000. 

Spain continued to maintain a favor- 
able visible balance with the United 
States of about 6,700,000 gold pesetas for 
the 10 months, against a substantial un- 
favorable balance in 1947. December 
consular invoice figures indicate that ex- 
ports to the United States ran about 40 
percent ahead of December 1947; that 
would bring the 1948 total to over 
$35,000,000. 


Recent Foreign Trade Statistics, Npain 


In millions of gold pesetas 


January 


Oct 
October ctober 


1Y47 1Y4S 1047 1V48 


Imports 10S. 4 125. 6 
Exports 66.1 92.6 


Visible deficit 14h 42 42.3 ‘3.0 


Although no figures for the January-October period 
were given, thie le deficit was show) 

The treaty news of the month was the 
conclusion of a trade agreement with 
the Allied Zones of Germany. This pro- 
vided for an initial exchange of com- 
modities in the estimated amount of 
$11,000,000 a year in each direction. 
Trade relations with Germany are his- 
torically of great importance to Spain. 

Negotiation of the British Commercial 
Accord, mentioned last month, was com- 
pleted with apparent satisfaction. How- 
ever, little detail as to changes in the 
agreement was published. On January 
8 one of the financial papers announced 
that a Spanish delegation was in Cairo 
negotiating a commercial accord with 
Egypt. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a 
year-end interview, announced that both 
the United States and Great Britain 
would be asked for revisions in existing 
air treaties. Spain hopes to gain benefits 
commensurate with the value of the con- 
cessions granted to foreign carriers 


GENERAL NOTES 


The power shortage still overhung the 
country, but December produced more 
than average rain, so a slight easing of 
restrictions was possible. Early January 
snows gave promise of a good recovery 
with the thaw. 

Several significant items of public 
financing took place during December. 
There were issues of 800,000,000 pesetas 
for the national housing Credit Institute 
and 550,000,000 pesetas by the Banco de 
Credito Local for municipal improve- 
ments. An additional 100,000,000-peseta 
issue for the Instituto Nacional de In- 
dustria was announced in early January. 
The budget, mentioned in last month's 
airgram, was passed with minor in- 
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creases by the Cortez and with a 5-per- 
cent surcharge on various taxes—prin- 
cipally customs duties, petroleum and 
luxury sales, real estate, security trans- 
fer, and income tax (exclusive of taxes 
on salaries and security interest and 
dividends). 

The Madrid clearing house showed a 
higher total value of clearances in De- 
cember 1948 than in December 1947, with 
receipts plus payments totaling 8,900,- 
000,000 pesetas, compared with 8,200,- 
000,000 in December 1947. The annual 
total also improved over the previous 
year. This increase was brought about 
by a larger number of items being 
cleared, the items having a slightly lower 
average value. This probably indicates 
that check payments are increasing in 
popularity, but that the actual volume 
of business done in 1948 was somewhat 
smaller than in 1947. 

Retail and wholesale trade during De- 
cember had a seasonal upswing, but is 
stated to have been substantially below 
that of a year earlier. The Christmas 
buying season extends to January 6, at 
which time most presents, particularly 
for children, are exchanged. Business 
in toys and minor luxury items showed 
a drastic reduction compared with last 
year. The Consulate at Malaga reports 
that general business conditions were 
actually worse in December than in No- 
vember, although other consulates re- 
ported in line with the trend noted 
above. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES FOR IMPORTS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Spanish Government has issued two 
lists of products on which special exchange 
rates are now applicable for import trans- 
actions, states a report of December 28, 1948, 
from the American Embassy at Madrid 

The products affected by the first list and 
the rate of exchange applicable to each, are 
as follows (in pesetas to the dollar): 

Abrasives, phosphor bronze, unexposed 
film, siderurgical products, 17.52; 

Sewing-machine accessories, nautical in- 
struments, soldering apparatus, crucibles, 
photographic film, industrial furnaces, ma- 
chine tools, cement-making machinery, cold- 
storage machinery, machinery for first indus- 
trial installations, nickel manufactures, re- 
fractories, special analysis steels, 19.71; 

Copper alloys, calcined alumina, bauxite, 
chromite, copper alloys and scrap, cryolite, 
scrap iron, 13.14; 

Iron alloys, aluminum alloys and scrap, 
cobalt metal, nickel, ferroalloys, megnesium, 
manganese, nails, silicon, 15.33; 

Dental and sugical apparatus, scientific 
apparatus, ceramics, marine clocks, industrial 
diamonds, laboratory glassware, ordinary 
and table glassware, kaolin, precision instru- 
ments, 21.90; 

Nonindustrial apparatus, motion-picture 
and still cameras, exposed motion-picture 
films, adding and calculating machines, 
motion-picture projectors and accessories, 
typewriters, 27.37; 

Asbestos and tin, 16.42. 

The second list of products, and the rates 
of exchange applicable (in pesetas to the 
dollar, is as follows) : 


Accelerators, and antioxidants for rubber, 
lamp black, mica, railway equipment for the 
RENFE, magnetic sheet steel, 17.52; 

Civilian airplanes, electronic apparatus, 
mixed cables, electric arc-light carbons, elec- 
tric meters, machinery for producing and 
distributing electricity, electrodes, graphite, 
insulators, transformer oil, scrap rubber, 
telecommunications equipment, 19.71; 

X-ray apparatus, autobusses, induction 
coils, dredges, electro-medical equipment, 
fluorescent lamps, leather goods, trolley 
busses, trucks, tugs (ships), 21.90; 

Passenger automobiles, motorcycles and 
spare parts of motor vehicles, 24.09; 

Tanning extracts, hides, and rubber, 15.33; 

Railway ties, 13.14. 

[A list of special exchange rates applica- 
ble to specified export products was pub- 
lished in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 24, 1949.] 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEA AND POWDERED Cocoa IN GIFT Pack- 
AGES: IMPORT RESTRICTIONS MODIFIED 


The amount of tea and powdered cocoa 
permitted in gift packages imported into 
Sweden without an import license is no 
longer limited to a total weight of 11 pounds 
in any one gift package, by a decree of the 
Swedish Food Commission of June 29, 1948, 
published December 15, in No. 203 of Tull- 
verkets Forfattningssamling. Coffee, how- 
ever, is still limited to 11 pounds per gift 
package and may not in any case be imported 
into Sweden in amounts exceeding 11 pounds 
without an import license. 

Import licenses are always required for 
commercial imports of coffee, tea, and pow- 
dered cocoa. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DRAW-BACK INCREASED ON CERTAIN KINDS 
OF DRESSED LEATHER 


The British Treasury has issued an order, 
the effect of which is to increase from 3 pence 
per square foot to 7 pence per square foot 
the rate of draw-back allowed on certain 
kinds of imported dressed leather used in the 
manufacture of the uppers of boots and shoes 
of certain descriptions. The order is effective 
from December 23, 1948. 


DrAW-BacK ALLOWED ON BROKEN 
BLANCHED ALMONDS 


The British Treasury has issued an order, 
the effect of which is to add to the list of 
manufactured goods on which draw-back is 
allowed the following: “Broken blanched al- 
monds which have ben colored and dried.” 
The order has been effective since December 
13, 1948. Since 1938, draw-back has been al- 
lowed on imported “unblanched shelled al- 
monds used in the manufacture of blanched 
almonds, whole, cut, broken, or ground but 
not further manufactured.” 


Venezuela 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated January 6, 1949) 


December was characterized as hav- 
ing been the best business month during 
(Continued on p. 44) 








NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of ae 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


With a view to exporting the Vickers 
Armstrongs’ Viscount, the company is 
reported to be planning to take the plane 
on a European tour when the certificate 
of airworthiness is received. 

Vickers expect the Viscount to finish 
trials within the next 2 years and the 
company believes that the airplane will 
be suitable for commercial use, despite 
a high economic cruising speed. 


AIRLINE RECEIVES ADDITIONAL GOVERNMENT 
CREDIT, VENEZUELA 


The Government-owned-and-operated 
Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, according 
to a decree published on December 6, 
1948, is to receive an additional Govern- 
ment credit of 8,000,000 bolivares. Last 
April 18,000,000 bolivares were placed at 
the disposal of LAV to meet outstanding 
obligations. 


Automotive 
Products 


DEVELOP MENTS, BRAZIL 


An official census covering passenger 
cars, trucks, and busses in use in Brazil 
in June 1948 shows that the number has 
more than doubled in the past 4 years— 
from 140,000 to 290,211. 

The greatest increase was in passenger 
cars, including taxis—from 49,897 in 
June 1944 to 150,307 in 1948. 

The totals on June 1948 included 116,- 
322 passenger cars, 33,985 taxis, 100,298 
private trucks, 29,813 trucks for hire, and 


9,793 busses; and in addition 16,291 
motorcycles and 6,769 tractors. 
BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 
Imports into Brazil in the first 8 


months of 1948, with corresponding fig- 
ures for 1947 in parentheses, included 
23,098 passenger cars (21,531); 8,225 
trucks and busses (6,432); 17,232 trucks 
and bus chassis (18,402); and automo- 
tive parts and accessories valued at 255,- 
652,000 cruzeiros (389,792,000). (1 cru- 
zeiro—$0.05 U. S. currency.) 

Most of the motor vehicles were im- 
ported in the first 6 months of 1948 be- 
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fore the effect of import licensing was 
evidenced. 

The United States share of imports in 
the first half of 1948 dropped to 60 per- 
cent of passenger car units, as compared 
with 73 percent in the last 6 months of 
1947. There was little change in the per- 
centage of United States trucks, busses, 
and chassis—93 percent for trucks and 
busses and 95 percent for chassis. 


VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS, May 1948, 


JAPAN 


Motor-vehicle registrations in Japan 
in May 1948 numbered 209,002 units, a 
decline of 459 from the April figure 
Standard-size trucks and busses, the 
most important commercial vehicles, in- 
creased 337 and 274, respectively, over 
the April totals. 

Registration included 31,242 passenger 
cars (20,535 standard size and 10,707 
small size) ; 148,769 trucks (95,558 stand- 
ard, 53,211 small); 13,270 busses; and 
15,721 fire engines, ambulances, and cer- 
tain other types (13,839 standard, 1,882 
small). Of the total registered, 10,514 
passenger cars, 48,541 trucks, 3,908 
busses, and 5,425 special vehicles were 
not in operation owing to lack of fuel, 
tires, repairs, or other reasons 


CONTRACTS AND AGREEMENTS, U. K. 


An agreement between the Nuffield 
Organization and the Austin Motor Co., 
United Kingdom, provides for a constant 
interchange of information on produc- 
tion methods, costs, purchases, design 
and research, patents, and all other items 
contributing to manufacturing econ- 
omies. 

The agreement is expected to result 
in maximum standardization, more effi- 
cient methods of manufacture, and a re- 
duction in costs through pooling of all 
factory resources. 

Crosley Motors, Ltd., has obtained an 
order from Birmingham's city transport 
department for 260 double-deck Diesel 
busses, each to carry 56 passengers. The 
value of the contract is reported by the 
press to be well over £1,000,000. Chassis 
and bodies will be produced at the Cros- 
ley works. 





Exports of electrical goods and ap- 
paratus by the United Kingdom reached 
total values of £5,311,000 and £6,260,000, 
respectively, in the first and second quar- 
ters of 1948. 


Chemicals 


PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Austria’s production of chemicals and 
related products in the first 9 months of 
1948 was valued at 524,395,C00 schillings, 
(10 schillings=US$1.) 


COPPER-SULFATE FRICES, FRANCE 


Official control copper-sulfate 
prices in France has been removed, a for- 
eign chemical journal states. However. 
the French Copper Sulfate Producers As- 
sociation has fixed the domestic market 
price for large crystals at 5,685 frances 
per 100 kilograms. For small crystals, 
the basic price is 5,667 francs, and for 
“snow,” 5,715 francs. (1 franc, official 
rate—$0.047, United States currency; the 
free rate is $0.0032.) 


over 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS, GERMANY 


Exports of fertilizers and fertilizer ma- 
terials from Germany through JEIA in 
the first 9 months of 1948 were valued at 
$693 363 


OUTPUT OF PYRITES, NORTH RHINE- 
WESTPHALIA, GERMANY 


Daily output of pyrites at the Meggen 
mine, North Rhine-Westphalia, Ger- 
many, increased to 1,324 metric tons in 
November 1948, from 1,090 tons in Octo- 
ber. This is the highest daily average 
since the end of the war. Pyrites are the 
chief German source of sulfuric acid 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of sulfuric acid in Japan 
in the first 9 months of 1948 totaled 
1,434,725 metric tons, according to sta- 
tistics of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. Output reached a monthly 
postwar high of 175,826 tons in May. 


CHEMICALS AND PLASTICS TO BE EXHIBITED 
AT TRADE Farr, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


There will be a chemical section in 
both the foreign-trade and industrial di- 
visions of the trade fair to be held in Yo- 
kohama, Japan, in 1949. The plastics 
industry will have an exhibit. 


EXPERIMENTAL TESTS IN USE OF PYRETH- 
RUM POWDER, KENYA 


Results of a series of experiments with 
the use of pyrethrum powder as an in- 
secticide to protect stored grain have 
been reported to the Kenya Board of Ag- 
riculture, a foreign chemical journal 
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states. Tests show that pyrethrum 
mixed in grain bags where it is not di- 
rectly exposed to light and air retains its 
properties over a longer period than was 
previously believed, it is stated. Protec- 
tion against weevils was given for 82 
months by mixing 1 pound of pyrethrum 
powder into each sack of grain 


FERTILIZER SUPPLY SITUATION, JAPAN 


The total supply of imported and do- 
mestic fertilizers in Japan for the year 
August 1948-—July 1949 is estimated at 
1,469,000 metric tons of nitrogenous, 
1,034,000 tons of phosphatic, and 17 484 
tons of potassic. Superphosphates will 
be supplied by domestic production 


NORWEGIAN IMPORTS FROM BELGIUM 


Norwegian imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products from Belgium 
in the first 6 months of 1948 declined in 
value to 300,000 crowns from 5,900,000 
crowns in the corresponding period of 
1947, according to official customs sta- 
tistics. ‘(1 crown $0.202, United States 
currency.) 


PLANNED PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZER 
PRODUCTS, NORWAY 


Norsk Zinc Co., Norway, will produce 
annually 80,000 metric tons of super- 
phosphate. The Norwegian Nitrate Co 
at Odda is planning to increase its ca- 
pacity within 2 years from 11,000 tons 
to 15,000 tons (N content) 


ALUMINU M-SULFATE REQUIREMENTS 
SIAM 


The Bangkok Waterworks, Siam, re- 
quires about 600 metric tons of alumi- 
num sulfate annually, a foreign chem- 
ical journal states. It has been supplied 
in the past through the Government 
Purchasing Bureau, but will be bought 
in the future by tender, probably in 
annual lots 


CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS OF LEATHER 
INDUSTRY, SPAIN 


Annual requirements of the Spanish 
leather industry for chemicals include 
‘in metric tons): Bichromates, 600; so- 
dium sulfide, 2,500 (60 to 62 percent) ; 
magnesium sulfate, 250; ammonium 
salts, 1,000; aluminum salts, 120; glues, 
700; coal-tar dyes, 350; lactic acid, 1,000: 
and casein, 300 


EXPORTS OF IRON PyYRITES, SPAIN 


Spain’s exports of iron pyrites in the 
first 9 months of 1948 increased to 728,- 
603 metric tons from 560,928 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1947. 


PROPOSED RESEARCH ON UTILIZATION OF 
WASTE PropUCcTs, SWEDEN 

The Swedish Wood Research Institute 

has requested the Government to ap- 

propriate 3,750,000 crowns to implement 

a 6-year program of research on the 
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chemical utilization of waste products of 
the cellulose and lumber industries, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. (1 crown 
$0.2782, United States currency.) 


OvuTPpuT OF LARGE SWEDISH FACTORY 


A-B Forenade Superfosfatfabriker, 
Sweden, began production at its new 
superphosphate plant in Norrkoping in 
October 1948, according to the foreign 
press. This factory will supply con- 
sumers in Ostergotland, Sodermanland, 
and part of northern Sweden. The com- 
pany produces 220,000 metric tons of 
superphosphate annually at its Lands- 
krona works to meet the requirements 
of the southern part of the country. 

The Norrkoping plant produces its own 
sulfuric acid from about 35,000 tons of 
pyrites supplied annually by the Boliden 
Mining Co., and will use 65,000 tons per 
year of North African phosphate rock. 
Ultimately, production will be concen- 
trated on granular phosphate, it is 
stated. 


Coal 


CoaAL PRODUCTION, THIRD QUARTER 1948, 
NEw ZEALAND 


Coal production in New Zealand dur- 
ing the quarter ended September 30, 
1948, amounted to 689,023 long tons com- 
pared with 781,076 tons in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1947. Output in the 
first 9 months of 1948 and in the cor- 
responding period of 1947 is shown in 
the accompanying table 


Vew Zealand Production of Coal 


{In long ton 


Under Open 


*-roduction period iy ] 
I I round cast lotal 
G4s 
First quarter MM), TAO 1), 418 651. 168 
Second quartet OT, S04 172, YOS 734, 712 
Phird quarter 542, S44 146,174 689, 023 
Total 1, 605, 403 160, 500 2. 074, 903 
M7: Jan.-Se pt. total 1. 587. 781 15, O31 2,053, 812 


Construction 


PREFABRICATED HOUSING, VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA 


The Victoria government in Australia 
is arranging for the importation from the 
United Kingdom of 2,000 prefabricated 
houses that are to be used in housing 
British migrant railwaymen and teach- 
ers and their families. 


BUILDING INDUSTRY AT LOW EBB, 
NORTHERN ITALY 


The building industry of northern 
Italy continued at low ebb in the fall of 
1948. Nearly ali buildings started in 1947 
were almost all completed and only a few 


new buildings were started in 1948. The 
needs of the few home buyers who could 
afford present-day prices had been satis- 
fied. Few wished to invest in rental 
properties because high costs and rent 
restrictions make such investments un- 
profitable. 


BUILDING-MATERIAL PRICES RISE, MEXICO 


The number of building projects regis- 
tered in Mexico decreaSed rapidly toward 
the end of 1948. The decline was attrib- 
uted primarily to the high cost of build- 
ing materials; for example, the price of 
cement increased from 95 pesos to 100 
pesos per ton. (The Mexican peso is 
equivalent to approximately $0.1453, 
United States currency.) Moreover, it 
is rumored that the price of building ma- 
terials will continue to rise, causing fur- 
ther reduction in construction projects. 


PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM, PANAMA 


The National Government of Panama 
will invest almost $3,000,000 in all of the 
Provinces of the Republic in a program 
of public works in 1949, according to the 
schedule presented to the National As- 
sembly. Preference was to be given to 
those projects already under construc- 
tion and those considered by the execu- 
tives to be of urgent necessity. The pro- 
gram envisaged the construction of 
buildings at the National Airport at To- 
cumen and of schools and hospitals in 
various parts of the country. 

In the city of Colon the Urbanizacién 
Tagaropulos, S. A. was founded for the 
purpose of building a residential com- 
munity in the district of Sabanitas, 
which is on the Trans-Isthmian High- 
way just outside of Colon. This urban 
development will have all modern serv- 
ices and facilities, such as paved streets, 
concrete sidewalks, sewerage system, 
electricity, and public lighting. 


Cork 


and Products 


EXPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portuguese cork exports in the first 8 
months of 1948 totaled 112,000 metric 
tons. This quantity was only slightly 
lower than the exports of the correspond- 
ing period of 1947, but the value of ex- 
ports in 1948 was reported to be consider- 
ably less than in the previous year. 

As of the middle of December 1948, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden had failed to purchase enough 
cork to use all of their quotas which were 
established in recent bilateral trade 
agreements with Portugal. Because of 
the slackening of foreign demand many 
Portuguese factories have closed and 
others have been working only on a part- 
time basis. 
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Feathers and Furs 


OSTRICH-FEATHER PRODUCTION AND SALES, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of ostrich feathers in 1948 
in the Union of South Africa has been 
estimated at 92,675 pounds valued at 
US$1,063,600, as compared with the 1947 
value of US$994,300. ‘(Volume of pro- 
duction for 1947 is not available). The 
United States usually purchases about 80 
percent of South Africa’s total ostrich- 
feather production from the United 
Kingdom which is the initial buyer. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


LIBERIA’S IMPORTS 


Imports of food into Liberia, on the 
west coast of Africa, during the first 11 
months of 1948 were valued at more than 
$1,000,000. Products consisted mostly of 
milk, smoked and dried fish, butter, 
corned beef, vegetable foods, flour, rice, 
sugar, and beverages. The United States 
supplied the major part of those prod- 
ucts, which is evidenced by the fact that 
stores are well stocked with United 
States processed foods. 


Coffee and Cocoa 
COFFEE PRICES AND EXPORTS, COLOMBIA 


The demand for and prices of Co- 
lombian coffees continued firm in No- 
vember 1948 but there was a reduction 
in sales and offerings during the first 2 
weeks in December. The general aver- 
age of coffee prices on the New York 
Exchange in November increased to 
36 67 cents a pound. 

November exports totaled 571,196 bags 
of 60 kilograms, as compared with 527,- 
330 bags in October and 565,331 bags in 
November 1947. Registrations of con- 
tracts for coffee sales abroad totaled 525,- 
188 bags at a declared value of $21,277,- 
884, as compared with October registra- 
tions of 633,193 bags, valued at $25,569, - 
017. 

News that the Colombian Congress 
had approved and presented for the 
President’s signature the bill providing 
for a devaluation of the Colombian peso 
prompted the National Federation of 
Coffee Growers to boost the guaranteed 
buying prices of coffee, effective De- 
cember 9, 1948. The bill was signed by 
the President on December 17, 1948, and 
the new rate of exchange, as of that 
date, was 1.96 pesos to the $1, United 
States currency. Simultaneously, the 
10-point premium being granted for dol- 
lars arising from coffee and certain other 
exports was abolished. However, this 
10-point benefit for exchange derived 
from coffee was never popular, the ex- 
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porters having strongly advocated its 
abolishment and recommended devalua- 
tion of the peso. 


PANAMA’S EXPoRTS OF CACAO 


Cacao exports by the principal grower 
in the Republic of Panama are unoffi- 
cially estimated at 2,400 metric tons in 
1948. As this figure does not include 
production of small independent grow- 
ers, total exports probably totaled 3,000 
metric tons. Practically all exports of 
cacao go to the United States: a small 
amount is shipped to Costa Rica, Chile, 
and neighboring countries. These ship- 
ments are made by local buyers and rep- 
resent a very small part of Panama’s 
export trade. 

Fruits 

RAISIN PACK AND EXPORTS, CHILE 

Chile’s 1948-49 raisin pack is expected 
to be somewhat larger than the estimated 
production of 650 metric tons in 1947-48. 

Exports of raisins in the first 10 
months of 1948 totaled 80 metric tons, 
valued at $34,562, of which Ecuador took 
75 percent. These exports were 39.3 per- 
cent smaller than those during the com- 
parable period of 1947, when 133 metric 
tons were shipped. 


BANANA PRODUCTION EXPORTS, 


ECUADOR 


AND 


Banana production in and exports 
from Ecuador during the first 9 months 
of 1948 were about the same as in 1947. 
During 1947, however, many small farm- 
ers planted new areas to bananas, and 
these are expected to begin producing 
early in 1949. Trade sources state that 
Ecuadoran banana production will in- 
crease at least 50 percent when these 
plantations begin to bear fruit, and a 
total 1949 outturn in excess of 4,000,000 
stems is predicted. Further increased 
plantings are planned by several of the 
larger growers and by organized groups 
of small growers. 

In the first 8 months of 1948 exports 
of bananas totaled 1,774,254 stems, as 
compared with 1,717,800 stems in the 
corresponding period of 1947. The 
United States was the principal cus- 
tomer for Ecuador's bananas, taking 
1,193,329 stems in the 1948 period and 
1,046,953 stems in the 1947 period. Chile 
ranked second, taking 486,062 and 
638,545 stems, respectively. Belgium, 
the Canal Zone, and Peru bought small 
amounts. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM IN BANANA 


INDUSTRY, MEXICO 


Production of bananas in Mexico in 
1948 was unofficially estimated at 500,000 
metric tons, of which 345,000 tons were 
Roatan and 15,000 tons other varieties. 

Exports of bananas in the first 9 
months of 1948 amounted to 4,257,336 
stems, having a weight of 76,735 metric 


tons, as compared with total exports in 
1947 of 7,240,000 stems, weighing 127,992 
metric tons. 

Inadequate transportation continues 
to be one of the main problems facing 
the Mexican banana industry. This jg 
cspecially true of the leading exporting 
region of Tabasco and northern Chiapas, 
Exports of bananas from this region are 
shipped from the port of Alvaro Obregon 
in Tabasco, the condition of which is ex. 
tremely poor. It is reported that a con. 
tract has been signed with a Uniteg 
States company for clearing the channe} 
and improving the port, but the work js 
not expected to start until April 1949 
Exports from southern Chiapas are also 
handicapped by the slow railroad service 
from that region to the port of Coatza- 
coalcos, from which the greater quantity 
originating in the region is shipped. 
Transportation in Veracruz and San Luis 
Potosi is better. In the former, produc. 
ing regions are closer to ports and, in the 
latter, shipments are usually made by 
truck. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S BLUEBERRY 
MARKETING 


CROP AND 


Newfoundland’s 1948 blueberry crop 
was the worst in several years. The 
quantity picked for export was estimated 
at 250,000 pounds, as compared with 3, 
504.395 pounds in 1947. The smaller 
production was due primarily to a hurri- 
cane in August which stripped the bushes 
before they could be picked and partly 
to adverse growing conditions 

Normally, about one-sixth of the pro- 
duction goes into domestic consumption 
but in 1948, because of the short crop 
the proportion was much higher. Do- 
mestic marketing methods are haphazard 
and usually take the form of peddling on 
highways and door-to-door peddling 

Exports of blueberries in 1948-49 are 
expected to total about 8,500 boxes of 30 
pounds each, virtually all destined to 
the United States. The value is expected 
to be about $55,000, as compared with 
$780,087 in 1947 


Grains and Products 
WHEAT CROP AND IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil's 1948 wheat crop is not expected 
to exceed 320,000 metric tons. The final 
estimate for the 1947 crop was 287,019 
tons. 

Imports in the first 6 months of 1948 
amounted to 195,334 metric tons of wheat 
and 81,620 tons of flour. On a wheat 
equivalent basis, using a 65 percent eXx- 
traction rate, the total imports would 
approximate 320,834 metric tons, about 
half of normal requirements 


Rice Crop, AUSTRALIA 


No official forecast has been made of 
the probable yield from Australia’s 1948- 
49 season’s rice crop, but it is believed 
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that if the weather is reasonably good, 
50,000 tons of paddy rice should be har- 
vested in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
area and about 10,000 tons in the Wakool 
irrigation District. This would give a 
total production of 60,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 50,180 tons in the preceding 
season. At the end of October, 49,752 
tons of the 1947-48 production had been 
delivered to the Rice Marketing Board, 
the remainder being kept by growers for 
seed purposes. 

If about 60,000 tons of rice are pro- 
duced in Australia in 1948-49, it will be 
the second largest output on record; 
75.060 tons were produced in 1943-44. 


EsTIMATES OF DENMARK'S GRAIN HARVEST 


The Danish Statistical Department, in 
its latest estimate of agricultural pro- 
duction from the 1948 harvest, revised 
upward most of the earlier estimates 
Production of grains in 1948 is estimated 
at 3,817,000 tons, as compared with the 
1935-39 average of 3,543,200 tons. The 
total increase over the earlier 1948 esti- 
mate is spread over all the grain types, 
estimated wheat production being in- 
creased from 240,000 to 254,000 metric 
tons, rye from 390,000 to 400,000 tons, 
barley from 1,350,000 to 1,459,000 tons, 
oats from 870,000 tons to 988,000 tons, 
and mixed grain from 625,000 to 716,000 
tons. On the basis of the latest calcula- 
tion, the 1948 grain outturn would exceed 
that of 1947 by 681,000 metric tons or 
about 22 percent. 


WHEAT AND RYE CONSUMPTION, 
NETHERLANDS 


Consumption of wheat and rye as food 
in the Netherlands is estimated at 1,110,- 
000 metric tons during the year July 1, 
1947, to June 30, 1948. During 1948-49 
consumption is expected to reach 1,277,- 
000 tons. Officials of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food Supply 
believe that the present per capita con- 
sumption rate will not increase in the 
future if adequate supplies of other foods 
are available. As the population in- 
creases, however, larger -supplies of 
bread grains will be required. 

Although these estimates take into ac- 
count the derationing of bread, it is still 
uncertain to what degree consumers will 
shift from the so-called natural bread to 
white bread. Any material shift in that 
direction will, of course, increase bread- 
grain consumption. 

The 287,000-ton increase in bread- 
grain requirements will be obtained from 
an increase of 172,000 and 115,000 tons 
in indigenous production and in imports, 
respectively 


RIcE Crop aND CONSUMPTION, LIBERIA 


The 1948 rice crop of Liberia is ex- 
bected to approximate 160,000 short tons, 
as compared with 150,000 tons in 1947. 
Assuming that the annual per capita 
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consumption amounts to 250 pounds, 
preliminary estimates reveal that present 
production is inadequate. About 27,000 
tons are needed to alleviate shortages 
and feed the population of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000. 

Despite the recurrent shortage of rice, 
progress is being made in improving Li- 
beria’s rice crop by utilizing swamp areas, 
by introducing high-yielding varieties, 
and by using commercial fertilizers. 


WHEAT AND MAIzE Crops, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The second official estimate made in 
October 1948 of the South African 1948- 
49 wheat crop was 5,263,000 bags of 200 
pounds each, reported the South African 
Division of Economics and Markets. 

The 1947-48 maize-production esti- 
mate remains at 31,580,000 bags of 200 
pounds each. The Mealie Industry Con- 
trol Board Manager stated that the plan 
to retain 5,000,000 bags in storage until 
the 1948-49 crop is known has been re- 
vised upward to 7,000,000 bags in view of 
the unfavorable weather conditions at 
the beginning of the crop year. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR SUPPLIES AND DEMAND, 
NETHERLANDS 


Sugar was rationed throughout 1947-— 
48 ‘July 1, 1947—June 30, 1948), inasmuch 
as total supplies amounted to only 
296,000 metric tons, raw value. For the 
1948-49 year, however, supplies are esti- 
mated at 360,000 metric tons. Most of 
the increase is attributed to larger do- 
mestic production. 

Per capita consumption of sugar is not 
expected to exceed the current rate 
which was the basis for derationing this 
commodity. The consumer demand for 
sugar is said to have increased under 
rationing and price control. This was 
particularly true in rural areas where 
the per capita consumption of sugar be- 
fore the war was much lower than in the 
urban areas. 


SUGAR-BEET PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


Production of sugar beets in the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany in 1948 is esti- 
mated at 4,304,000 metric tons as com- 
pared with 3,624,000 tons in 1947 and an 
annual average of 3,877,000 tons in 
1935-39. 

Figures on sugar beets have been sup- 
plied from German unofficial sources 
and are not final. Although these figures 
are higher than the latest estimate 
which the German administration made 
available to the Military Government, 
the yield and production estimates for 
1948 are still too low. Accepting 146,400 
hectares as about the right area planted, 
a more accurate estimate of yield would 
b> 32 metric tons per hectare, rather 


than the 29.4 metric tons given, bringing 
production up to nearly 4,700,000 metric 
tons. 

Actual sugar-beet deliveries are esti- 
mated by the Military Government to 
have been 4,000,000 tons, of which about 
80 percent had been delivered to fac- 
tories by December 1, 1948. The actual 
sugar content of the beets is reported by 
the mills at 16.39 percent. 


SuGAR SUPPLIES, CONSUMPTION, AND 
Exports, F1y1 ISLANDS 


Production of sugar in the Fiji Islands 
in the 1947-48 season (September 1, 
1947-August 31, 1948) totaled 142,857 
long tons, raw value. This amount plus 
stocks on hand on August 31, 1947, of 
32,869 tons, gave a total supply of 175,726 
tons. 

Domestic consumption amounted to 
9,055 tons and exports, 143,035 tons. The 
exports went to the following countries: 
United Kingdom, 8,226 tons; New Zea- 
land, 70,147 tons; Canada, 53,945 tons; 
those on the Persian Gulf, 8,106 tons; 
Tahiti, 1,500 tons; and other, 1,111 tons. 

Stocks on August 31, 1948, amounted to 
23,636 tons. 


General Products 


PROSPECTUS OF BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 
MADAGASCAR 


A directory on enterprises and prod- 
ucts of Madagascar is scheduled for pub- 
lication in April 1949. The prospectus of 
the new directory indicates that about 
25 pages will be devoted to advertising, 
about 100 pages to illustrated text, and 
approximately 25 pages to lists of con- 
cerns engaged in the industries of the 
island. The book will be produced by a 
weekly newspaper. The editor states 
that it will be printed in French but 
will contain some English text. He 
claims that it will be smaller, but better 
prepared, than the last previous ‘“An- 
nuaire,” which was published and sold 
out quickly in 1939. 


EXPANSION OF CEMENT PLANT PLANNED, 
JALISCO, MEXICO 


A 2-year expansion program of the 
only cement plant in the State of Jalisco, 
Mexico, will be completed early in 1949, 
increasing its capacity from 5,000 to 
12,000 metric tons a month. The total 
cost of the expansion program will reach 
approximately 8,000,000 pesos (approx- 
imately $1,166,000, United States cur- 
rency), bringing the total investment in 
the company to about 14,500,000 pesos 
($2,114,000). 

As the company has experienced some 
difficulty in marketing its full production 
in recent months, it appears likely that 
when the new unit goes into production, 
the output will be surplus. The planned 
increase in public-works construction in 
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Jalisco will provide some additional de- 
mand but not enough to absorb the in- 
creased production. In addition, the 
company has about 1,000 tons of cement 
to deliver on a 16,000-ton order for the 
completion of an electric power project. 
The company produces a cement 
which contains volcanic ash. The man- 
ager stated that when regular cement is 
in contact with water free lime is ab- 
sorbed, thus weakening the cement, 
whereas with his product the volcanic 
ash combines with the free lime, thus 
maintaining the original strength. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS, PHILIPPINES 


Imports of leather shoes into the 
Philippines in the first half of 1948 
amounted to 574,000 pairs as compared 
with 213,000 pairs in the entire year 
1940. Imports of leather and manufac- 
tures from April to June 1948 were as 
follows: Sole and harness leather, 312,000 
kilograms; upper leather, 130,000 kilo- 
grams; unmanufactured leather (includ- 
ing scraps), 75,000 kilograms; manufac- 
tured belting, 2,000 kilograms: canvas 
boots and shoes with leather soles, 8,000 
pairs; leather boots and shoes, sandals 
and slippers with leather soles, 309,000 
pairs. 

During the April-June 1948 period, 
235,000 kilograms of greened, salted, or 
dried carabao hides were exported and 
42,000 pairs of leather shoes with leather 
soles were reexported. 


OSTRICH-SKIN PRODUCTION, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Ostrich-skin production in the Union 
of South Africa during 1948 was esti- 
mated at 14,000 skins, with a value of 
US$130,000. Practically all skins ex- 
ported from South Africa are sold to the 
United Kingdom, where they are tanned 
and reexported, largely to the United 
States. 


Lumber and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, BURMA 


Exports of teak from Burma during 
October amounted to 5,323 cubic tons 
(1 cubic ton=40 cubic feet) valued at 
3,559,745 rupees (1 rupee equals approxi- 
mately $0.30, U. S. currency), compared 
with the January-June monthly aver- 
age of 6,742 cubic tons valued at 4,656,983 
rupees. 

Forestry activities of the State Timber 
Organization are being retarded by the 
activities of roving bands of insurgents. 
In August, 38,000 teak logs moored 16 
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miles from Rangoon were cut loose by the 
insurgents; these logs floated to neigh- 
boring villages where the people appro- 
priated them for their own use. By the 
end of October approximately 24,000 logs 
had been recovered, and 12,000 had been 
written off as a total loss. At current 
rates of extraction, the latter figure rep- 
resents approximately 17 percent of the 
total annual teak production. 

The Burmese Government now is at- 
tempting to convoy rafts of logs to the 
mills in Rangoon, and also to move as 
many logs as possible by truck, even 
though that quantity will be relatively 
negligible. Unless these efforts are suc- 
cessful, the sawmills and furniture fac- 
tories in Rangoon will find it increasingly 
difficult to maintain operations 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


HOSPITALS IN MEXICO 


The Mexican Ministry of Health fin- 
ished the construction of several im- 
portant hospitals throughout the Repub- 
lic in 1948 and started a number of othe: 
Similar projects. More are being 
planned. It seems, however, that cur- 
rent financial conditions may curtail the 
program 


PENICILLIN TO BE MANUFACTURED IN 
INDIA 


Penicillin and sulfa and antimalarial 
drugs are to be manufactured in India 
by the Haffkine Institute, Bombay, on a 
large scale, states the foreign press. The 
manufacture of penicillin alone probably 
would result in saving $2,000,000 or 
$3,000,000 annually. 


SERUMS AND VACCINES MANUFACTURED BY 
GOVERNMENT LABORATORY, IRAQ 


The only veterinary products manu- 
factured in Iraq are serums and vac- 
cines, which are made exclusively by the 
laboratory of the Directorate of Veteri- 
nary Services in Baghdad. 

The number of doses of serums and 
vaccines supplied by the Government 
laboratory during 1945-46 and 1946-47 
was as follows: 


\ M54 46-4 
Sheep and goat pox st), 600 168, 40) 
Pasteurellia 15, 5R5 o%, 7 
Anthrax 19,724 21,15 
Blackleg_.-_. 6, OO 10, 62 
Fow] pox 7, 850 6, Nu 
Newcastle disease ~( 
Fowl plague 1,685 , 430 
Spirochaetosis | 
Hemorrhagic septicemia 700 6. OOM 


Exports To U. S. From HonGc KONG 


Declared exports of drugs, herbs, leaves, 
and roots from Hong Kong to the United 
States during the first 11 months of 1948 


included the following items: Psylliyp 
husks, 166,995 pounds, valued at $10,179: 
senna, 98,560 pounds, $18,283; ginseng 
29 pounds, $6,636; rhubarb, 163% 
pounds, $5,443; sandalwood, 213 pounds. 
$357; galangal root, 130,116 poung | 
$3,864 





Motion Pictures | 
and Kquipment 


RELEASES OF FEATURE FILMS IN BUvENos 
AIRES, ARGENTINA 


A total of 408 feature films were re. | 
leased in Buenos Aires, Argentina, dur. 
ing 1948, a 27 percent decline from the 
1947 figure of 557 features. There was 
a substantial decrease in the number of 
United States films released. In 194 
the United States supplied only 228 fea. 
tures to theaters in Buenos Aires com. 
pared with 375 in 1947. Argentine fea. 
tures accounted for 41 of the 1948 re. 
leases and for 36 films in 1947. 

Other suppliers of feature films in 194 
were as follows: Italy, 34; Mexico, 30 
United Kingdom, 28; France, 22; Spain 
14: Germany, 4; Sweden, 3; Chile, 2: and 
other countries, 2. Very little change 
was noted in releases of other than 
United States films; however, there was 
a noticeable increase in Italian pictures 
released (18 in 1947) and a correspond- 
ing drop in French releases (37 in 1947) 
No Russian features were released in 
1948 i 

An Argentine motion-picture-industry 
periodical reports that in connection 
with the shortage of raw film there, the 
Central Bank will allow the import of 
such material without an exchange per- 
mit, if the dollars for its procurement 
are obtained in the free market 


DEVELOP MENTS IN INDIA 


During September 1948, the Bombay 
Board of Film Censors (India) examined 
27 features, 27 short subjects, and I 
newsreels. Of the features reviewed, 14 
were United States productions, 9 In- 
dian, 3 British, and 1 Russian. Small 
deletions were made from 3 Indian fea- 
tures, 6 United States, and 1 British, and 
from 2 British newsreels. All the news- 
reels were British except 1 produced in 
India 

A proposal to study the present con- 
ditions of the Indian motion-picture in- 
dustry is under consideration by the 
Government, the local press reports 
Besides making suggestions for the im- 
provement and development of the in- 
dustry, it is expected to examine the 
possibilities of manufacturing raw-stock 
motion-picture films and motion-picture 
equipment. 

The Madras government passed at 
order, effective January 1, 1949, restrict 
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ing the length of feature films to 13,000 
feet and the duration of movie shows to 
ghours. It is understood that this re- 
striction has been imposed on the basis 
of public health. Motion-picture pro- 
ducers in South India are reported to be 
senerally opposed to this regulation. 
They consider that the limit of 13,000 
feet is arbitrary, within which no suc- 
cessful mythological or historical picture 
could be produced, and they believe that 
the government's decision would mean 
the ruin of the South Indian film in- 
dustry. They claim that mythological 
films have earned profits, whereas a 
number of other films failed, despite 
their superiority in film technique. 
However, an Official connected with an 
association of film producers in Bombay 
welcomed the limitation prescribed by 
the Madras government 


Oils. Fats. and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION EXPORTS OF PALM 
AND KERNELS, INDONESIA 


AND OIL 


Acreage and production of palm oil in 
the Federal districts of Indonesia con- 
tinued to increase during the third quar- 
ter of 1948. At the end of September 
there were 129,134 planted, of 
which 128,339 acres are located in the 
east coast and Palembang districts of 
Sumatra, and the remainder in Java 
Production of palm oil rose from 3,979 
metric tons in June to 7,336 tons in Sep- 
tember and palm kernels from 992 tons 
to 1,795 tons. Total production during 
the first 9 months of 1948 amounted to 
33,882 tons of palm oil and 8,056 tons of 
kernels. It is officially estimated that 
the totals for 1948 will reach 56,000 and 
11,000 tons, respectively 

Exports of palm oil and Kernels in- 
creased steadily during the first 8 months 
of 1948, reaching a high point in August. 
Shipments for September were down be- 
cause of the lack of shipping. Ship- 
ments for the 9 months totaled 25,883 
tons, of which 25,297 tons went to the 
Netherlands: 487 tons to Sweden; 55 tons 
to China; 23 tons to Siam: and 11 tons 
to India and Pakistan 


acres 


Paints and 
Pigments 


TITANIUM-BEARING ORE DISCOVERED, 
CANADA 


New deposits of titanium-bearing ore 
have been discovered on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, Canada, according to 
the foreign press. Samples are being ex- 
amined at the University of British Co- 
lumbia. 
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Pa per and 
Related Products 


FIRST PAPER MILL IN IRAN 


Construction of Iran’s first pulp and 
paper mill was started early in Novem- 
ber 1948. The mill, which will have an 
annual capacity of 4,000 to 4,500 metric 
tons of paper, will be located at Veramin, 
about 28 miles southeast of Tehran. Ini- 
tial production will consist of wrapping 
and writing paper. 

Half of the necessary machinery al- 
ready had arrived in Iran by mid-No- 
vember, and the remainder was due 
within a few months. Production was 
scheduled to begin in about 8 months. 


NICARAGUA—MARKET FOR PAPER 


The following grades of paper are in 
demand in Nicaragua, according to the 
domestic trade: Offset paper; onion- 
skin; bond paper; safety paper; chart 


paper; blueprint paper; cover paper 
‘book or flint); ivory postcard: ledger 
paper; litho (brush coated); manifold 


paper; mimeograph paper; tissue (white 
and colored—7!2 pounds, 20 x 30—500) : 
wrapping tissue (20 pounds, 24 x 36— 
500); linen bristolboard: bristolboard 
(72 to 120 pounds); brush coated two 
sides; kraft (in rolls); glassine; genuine 
vegetable parchment; blotting paper: 
chip board; gray newsboard ‘water fin- 


ish); white patent coated newsboard: 
glazed paper (waxed) ; semiglazed 
(waxed); paper napkins; toilet paper: 


and newsprint. 

Import permits are required for all 
shipments. These permits, which carry 
an authorization for the necessary dollar 
exchange, are issued very sparingly 
Currently, because of the extreme short- 
age of exchange, virtually no permits are 
being authorized. This situation prob- 
ably will continue for several months, 
with the result that 1949 imports into 
Nicaragua be considerably below 
1948 levels 


may 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION 
PERU 


AND IMPORTS. 


Production of paper and paperboard 
in Peru increased moderately in 1948. 
Trade sources estimate the 1948 output 
at approximately 20,000 metric tons, 
compared with 18,000 tons in 1947. Pro- 
duction of newsprint was resumed in 
1948, but total output was not expected 
to exceed 6 tons. 

No data on consumption are available 
The increase in production was offset by 
a reported decrease in imports attrib- 
uted to the shortage of foreign exchange. 
During the first half of 1948, imports of 
wood pulp amounted to 2,039 tons: pa- 
per, 4,085 tons; and paperboard, 340 tons. 


The outlook for importation of paper 


into Peru is very uncertain because of 


frequent changes in import and ex- 
change controls. The latest measure 
(December 3, 1948) provides that only 
imports required by the Government will 
be covered with foreign exchange at the 
official rate (6.50 soles=$1). The status 
of other imports remains unclarified, 
pending the issuance of implementing 
regulations. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, ARGENTINA 

Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales, Ar- 
gentina’s Government-owned oil monop- 
oly, is planning the construction of a 400- 
mile crude-oil pipe line from the Plaza 
Huincal field in west central Argentina 
to the seaport city of Bahia Blanca, 360 
miles southwest of Buenos Aires. Bids 
will be called for during 1949. 

Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales also 
has signed a contract, subject to Admin- 
istration approval, with M. W. Kellog 
Company for the construction of two 
complete refineries to be located at San 
Lorenzo (Santa Fe) and Lujan de Cuyo 
(Mendoza). The combined capacity of 
the two refineries will be 28500 barrels 
per day. 


INSURRECTION DELAYS REHABILITATION OF 
Pipe LINE, BURMA 


As a result of the insurrection, the 
Burma Oil Company has been forced 
to abandon rehabilitation work on its 
main pipe line (325 miles) from the oil 
fields at Yenangyaung and Chauk to 
Syriam, a suburb of Rangoon. The re- 
habilitation of Burma’s Syriam refinery 
is being delayed indefinitely for the same 
reason. 


Pipe LINE PLANNED, CANADA 


Imperial Oil Company has announced 
that plans are well advanced for the 
construction of a 500-mile pipe line to 
connect the Leduc oilfield to the Imperial 
refinery at Regina. This line, being built 
at an estimated cost of C$35,000,000, is 
scheduled for completion in 1950. 


PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Oil company figures indicate that 2.- 
492,125 barrels of oil, for a daily average 
of 80,391 barrels, were produced from 
commercial concessions in Colombia dur- 
ing October 1948, which again sets a rec- 
ord for Colombian oil production. This 
compares With 2,341,054 barrels, or 78,035 
barrels per day, produced during Sep- 
tember. 


FRENCH REFINERY RUNS, SEPTEMBER 1948 


During September, 632,959 metric tons 
of crude oil were run to stills in France’s 
refineries. This was 80.3 percent of the 
747,467 tons run in the previous month, 





75.8 percent of the record 835,091 tons 
run in May, and only about 70 percent of 


estimated refining capacity. Reduced 
runs were due partly to lower crude im- 
ports during the month (715,134 tons), 
but primarily to refinery workers’ strikes 
for wage increases. 

From January 1 to September 30, 1948, 
a total of 5,095,461 metric tons of crude 
oil were run through French refineries, 
compared with 3,645,000 tons for the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
and 5,090,000 tons run in the whole of 
1947. 


PRODUCTION, INDONESIA 


A total of 2,949,377 barrels of crude oil 
was produced in Indonesia during Octo- 
ber 1948, according to preliminary sta- 
tistics. This average of 95,129 barrels 
per day is the highest record achieved in 
the postwar period. 

Crude production for the first 10 
months of 1948 totaled 25,421,757 bar- 
rels, or a daily average of 83,350 barrels. 
Prewar production was at the rate of 
157,000 barrels per day. 


IRAN To BE EXPLORED AERIALLY 


Hunting Aerosurveys of England, on 
behalf of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, dispatched an expedition during 
the first week of December 1948, to make 
an aerial exploration of large areas of 
uncharted mountains and deserts in 
Iran. This survey is expected to take 
from 2 to 3 years. 


DEVELOPMENTS, MIDDLE EAST 


Operations of Tapline have been large- 
ly halted in Lebanon and the personnel 
reduced to a standby status, pending 
final determination of the location of 
the pipe line. 

Iraq Petroleum Company reports that 
work has begun in eastern Syria on lay- 
ing the 16 inch line from Kirkuk to 
Tripoli. Completion is scheduled for 
1950, and it is expected that the line will 
deliver approximately 250,000 barrels a 
day to the topping plant. 

Following completion of this line, IPC 
hopes to begin construction of a 30- to 
3i-inch line from Kirkuk, which prob- 
ably will terminate at Banias on the 
Syrian coast. 

Work on the second of the IPC’s south- 
ern lines to Haifa has been halted since 
spring of 1948. Inasmuch as the pres- 
ent 12-inch Haifa line has not pumped 
oil since May, renewal of operations at 
the Haifa refinery are not expected in 
the near future. 


DEVELOPMENTS, MOZAMBIQUE 


Preliminary prospecting of the con- 
cession granted to the Mozambique Gulf 
Oil Company, a subsidiary of the Gulf 
Oil Corporation (United States), is under 
way in southern Mozambique, according 
to press reports. Geologists have made 
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several flights over sectors of the con- 
cession, to verify the nature of the ter- 
rain, and plans are being made to photo- 
graph the entire area prior to making 
detailed geological studies. 


Railway 
qu ipment 


DEVELOPMENTS, BOLIVIA 


An additional $600,000 for transporta- 
tion and communications in Bolivia has 
been allotted by a decree of November 4, 
1948, which provides for a supplemen- 
tary foreign-exchange budget totaling 
$6,949,086. 


PAKISTAN SETS Up PURCHASING MISSION 


A Railway Stores Purchasing Mission, 
charged with buying railway stores and 
equipment in the United Kingdom and 
the United States, has been appointed 
by the Government of Pakistan. Inas- 
much as the Mission has already started 
its work in the United Kingdom and 
movement of has commenced, 
adequate quantities should be available 
within the next 6 months. 


stores 


FREIGHT CARS FOR WESTERN GERMANY 
BEING BUILT IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The first 75 freight cars built in Czecho- 
slovakia for Western Germany under 
the ERP were delivered in November 
Czechoslovakia is building 3,486 freight 
cars for Western Germany; delivery is 
scheduled for completion by July 1949 
Other countries building cars for West- 
ern Germany include Hungary, Belgium, 
Italy, and Austria. 


Rubber and 
Products 


IRELAND (EIRE) Buys RUBBER SHOES 


An order issued by the Irish Govern- 
ment in December 1948 authorized the 
importation of 10,000 canvas shoes with 
rubber heels and soles between February 
1 and July 31, 1949, which is designated 
as the fifteenth quota period. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


EXPorTs TO U. S. FROM HoNnG KONG 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first 11 months of 1948 included the 
following items: Cassia, 77,500 pounds, 
valued at $104,570; citronella, 45,277 
pounds, $48,115; aniseed, 248,250 pounds, 
$158,597; ho, 5,036 pounds, $5,612; and 
camphor, 86,107 pounds, $22,589. 


Declared exports of perfume mate. 
rials from Hong Kong to the Uniteg 
States during the same period Consisteq 





of the following items: Geraniol, 36) 
pounds, $594; musk, 162 pounds, $19,876: 
safrol, 2,540 pounds, $668: and flower 
water, 63 pounds, $107 


SOAP PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Production of soap and soap products | 
in Austria in September amounted to 
3,067 tons, a 3-percent gain over that 
in August. This was attributed to an 
supply of raw materials, The 
gross value was 4,000,000 schillings (9 
percent of the total value of all chemica) 
products), which places soap and Soap 
products among the important member: 
of the chemical-products group. 


easler 


Textiles ana 
Related Products 


EXPORTS FROM TSINGTAO, CHINA 


Declared exports of linen handker. 
chiefs from Tsingtao, China, for the year 
1948 amounted to 170 dozen; of sheep 
wool in grease, 37,534 pounds; rugs, 24? 
square yards; human hair stumps, 3,496 
pounds; human hair nets, 321,608 gross 
nylon nets, 97 gross; human hair eye- 
lashes, 20,000 pair; strawbraids, 14- 
820,480 yards; and straw hats, 50 dozen 


BELGIUM'S PRODUCTION OF RUGS AND 
CARPETS 


Belgium produced an estimated 2,000 
metric tons of cotton rugs and carpets 
and 2,000 tons of wool rugs and carpets 
during the first 6 months of 1948. Be- 
cause the export demand is largely for 
wool rugs and carpets, the tendency has 
been to decrease the production of cot- 
ton rugs in favor of those made of wool 
South America, South Africa, and India 
have been the principal sources of wool 
for rugs and the Belgian Congo has sup- 
plied the greatest amount of cotton. 

During the 6-month period, an esti- 
mated 400 metric tons of cotton rugs and 
700 tons of wool rugs have been domes- 
tically consumed. 

During 1947, cotton floor coverings ex- 
ported to the United States amounted to 
206 metric tons and wool floor coverings 
294 metric tons: whereas during the first 
6 months of 1948, cotton floor coverings 
and table exports totaled 308 
metric tons, and those of wool, 572 tons. 


cover 


Cotton and Products 


BraAZIL’s CroP, EXPorTS, AND STOCKS 


The State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, has 
estimated its 1948-49 cotton area al 
2,320,000 acres and yield at 229,000 metric 
tons of lint, as compared with 2,098,100 
acres and 154,000 tons of lint in 1947-48 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Prepared in ‘Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Congestion Still Exists at 
British East African Port 


The harbor at Mombasa, British East 
Africa, has been relatively clear during 
the past few months, but congestion still 
exists at the port of Dar-es-Salaam 
which, in a recent month, handled an 
all-time high of 43,802 long tons of 
freight. Plans are under way to im- 
prove the harbor at Dar-es-Salaam and 
to construct two deep-water berths. At 
present only small coastal steamers can 
be docked. Other reasons for the con- 
tinuing congestion at this port are short- 
ages of rolling stock and coal, as well as 
adverse Weather conditions which have 
made lighterage operations difficult or 
impossible. The recent delivery of 418 
freight cars from the Middle East will 
considerably ease the rolling-stock short- 
age and contribute to the general effi- 
ciency of the port 


Guatemalan Congress Asked 
To Approve New Rail Line 


A project of law has been formulated 
by the Guatemalan Executive Organ and 
sent to the Congress for its approval, ac- 
cording to press reports in Guatemala. 
The project of law declares it to be of 
urgent and immediate national necessity 
to construct a transportation route “of 
the first order’ which will cross the De- 
partments of Alta and Baja Verapaz, 
connecting the west and the central por- 
tion of the country with the Department 
of E] Peten, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, with the Atlantic Ocean through 
Lake Izabal and the Rio Dulce. Appar- 
ently, the principai Lerminal point of the 
line, which is to be a standard-gage rail- 
Way, will be E] Estor on Lake Izabal and 
Flores in the Peten. Another branch 
Will leave this line approximately at the 
border of Alta Verapaz and El Peten, pro- 
ceed approximately due west to the bor- 
ders of the Departments of El Quiche, 
El Peten, and Alta Verapaz, and thence 
follow the course of the Chixoy River 
southward to Tactic, in the southern 
part of Alta Verapaz. 

The American Embassy at Guatemala 
reports further that for construction of 
this railroad, according to the press, a 
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tripartite form of organization is envis- 
aged, owned severally by the state, by the 
municipalities on the route, and by pri- 


vate investors. With respect to the last- 
named, it is stated that private investors, 
if foreign, natural, or juridical persons, 
may not own more than 40 percent of 
the stock of the company. It is also 
stated that the Board of Directors of the 
company must seat at least two repre- 
sentatives of the state, and two of the 
municipalities, in addition to representa- 
tives of the private stockholders, when 
the total number of directors exceeds 10. 

In the consideration of the decree, it is 
mentioned that the Guatemalan State 
must also urge the establishment of a 
highseas port at Lake Izabal opening to 
the sea through the Rio Dulce. 


Suez Canal Company Uses 
New Radio Wave Lengths 


The Suez Canal Company has an- 
nounced that as of January 1, 1949, it 
uses the following new radio wave 
lengths: Transmission: 714 meters, 420 
kilocycles; reception: 706 meters, 425 
kilocycles, and 661 meters, 454 kilocycles. 
The company requested the American 
Embassy at Cairo to bring this informa- 
tion to the attention of captains of ves- 
sels and shipbuilders. 


Canada Reports Decline in 
Electricity Output in 1948 


Production of electric power in Canada 
in 1948 was slightly less than in 1947, 
according to the Canadian Department 
of Mines and Resources. The light rains 
and the low level of water in storage 
dams, lakes, and reservoirs in eastern 
Canada causd the decrease. Construc- 
tion of hydroelectric projects added 440,- 
095 horsepower, thereby bringing the 
country’s total installed capacity to 
10,931,018 horsepower. 

During the year the demand for hy- 
droelectric energy continued to expand 
throughout the country as a result of a 
high level of industrial activity, accom- 
panied by increased commercial, domes- 
tic, and rural consumption. Owing to 
the generally prosperous condition of 
agricultural districts, farm electrifica- 








tion has been proceeding at a rapid rate, 
particularly in Ontario, Quebec, and 
Manitoba. The increased over-all de- 
mand is reflected in the consumption of 
primary power which, according to the 
records of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics for the first 10 months of 1948, 
increased 10 percent over that for the 
like period of the previous high year, 
1947. 


Air-Freight Exchange 
Organized in Paris 


A group of air-freight forwarders and 
air-line companies in Paris, France, have 
organized an Air-Freight Exchange 
(Bourse de Fret Aérien de Paris) to pro- 
vide a center for the negotiation of air- 
freight contracts, and to bring together 
as many as possible of the persons inter- 
ested in the machinery of air-freight 
transport. The organization headquar- 
ters are located in the Bourse de Com- 
merce, Rue de Viarmes, Paris, France. 

The exchange is designed to aSsemble 
in one place, for a stated period each 
day, all those who may have offers of 
goods to transport and those who have 
the facilities for their transportation. It 
is particularly interested in taking care 
of seasonal situations where tramp- 
aircraft can handle loads too heavy or 
too sudden for established lines. 

Scheduled lines whose tariffs are fixed 
by government regulation can partici- 
pate at their authorized rates, and it is 
expected that the effect will be to level 
out the present great variations between 
tramp rates and the prevailing tariffs 
filed by the scheduled carriers. 

International air carriers are welcome 
to join the exchange, but it is required 
that the representative of a foreign com- 
pany be French. 


Subsidization of Ships 
Reinstituted in Spain 


On January 1, 1949, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment reinstituted the payment of 
operating subsidies to Spanish ships en- 
gaged in international trade, reports the 
American Embassy in Madrid. The 
Spanish system of navigation bounties 
was introduced by royal decree in 1909, 
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amended in 1925, and suspended in De- 
cember 1949, when the increase in ocean 
freight rates after the outbreak of World 
War II raised the earnings of Spanish 
carriers to a point where subsidies were 


no longer considered necessary. Stiffen- 
ing competition since the end of the war 
having again lowered rates, the Spanish 
Government has deemed it advisable to 
grant subsidies to its merchant ships. 


Bolivian Air Line To Begin 
Service Into Argentina 


The Bolivian air line Lloyd Aereo Bo- 
liviano (LAB) has concluded an agree- 
ment with the Argentine line Zonas 
Oeste y Norte de Aerolineas Argentinas 
(ZONDA) for weekly or bi-weekly flights 
by LAB to Tartagal, 37 miles south of 
Bolivia’s border, where connections with 
Buenos Aires will be provided by ZONDA. 
Diplomatic clearances must be obtained 
before this service, LAB’s first interna- 
tional venture, can begin. 


Morocco Reports Increase 
in Electricity Production 


Production of electric current in 
French Morocco for the third quarter of 
1948 was 8.6 percent greater than for 
the corresponding quarter of 1947, ac- 
cording to the American Consul Genera! 
at Casablanca. This increase resulted 
primarily from the expansion in steam 
production by “Energie Electrique du 
Maroc.” 

The tollowing statistics snow tne pro- 
duction of electric current for the third 
quarters of 1948 and 1947, generated by 
both thermal and hydroelectric plants: 


Vorocco’s Production of Electric Powe) 


[In kilowatt-hours 


Period Steam pees T< 
1948 
July_- 18, 875, 151,12, 343, 155 31, 218, 306 
August .119, 553, 423 10, 974, 290 30. 527, 71 


September. 21, 638, 507 10, 315, 960 31, 954, 467 


Third-quarter 
total " 60, 067, 0S1 33, 633, 405 93. 700, 48% 


rhird-quarter 
total 0), 664, 927 30, 563, 653 81, 228, 5s 


The electric current produced by the 
steam plant increased by 9,402,154 kilo- 
watt-hours (18.65 percent), while that 
produced by the hydroelectric plants in- 
creased by only 3,069,752, kilowatt-hours 
(10 percent) because of lack of rain. 


Mexico Plans Two-Lane 
Bridge at Ciudad Juarez 

On January 2, 1949, the Mayor of 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, anounced in his 


annual report that the Municipality will 
build a free two-lane bridge across the 
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Rio Grande between Ciudad Juarez and 
Cordova Island, which is Mexican terri- 
tory contiguous to El Paso, Texas. Esti- 
mated cost of this project is 485,000 
pesos (US$70,810), of which 200,000 
pesos would be furnished by the City of 
JuareZ, 115,000 pesos would be raised by 
collecting during the next 3 months 1 
peso from each automobile having a 
Mexican license each time it crosses from 
Ciudad Juarez to El Paso via the Santa 
Fe Street International Bridge, and 
200,000 pesos would be furnished by the 
Federal Government. The _ difference 
between estimated cost of building and 
the amount which it is planned to raise 
is to be spent on incidental expenses 
Reportedly, public opinion in Ciudad 
Juarez is decidedly in favor of the con- 
struction of the proposed bridge 


Accra-to-Freetown Radio- 
Telephone Service Opened 


A radiotelephone service between Ac- 
cra, Gold Coast, and Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, was opened on January 3, 1949 
For the present, from Accra to 
Freetown must be made from the offices 
of Cable & Wireless, Ltd., but incoming 
calls from Freetown will be connected to 
any number in Accra 
the service will be extended in the near 
future to connect all of the Gold Coast 
telephone network with Freetown 


calls 


It is hoped that 


Switzerland Restricts 
Use of Electric Power 


New restrictions on the use of 
tricity in Switzerland both by private 
consumers and by industry became effec- 
tive January 3, 1949. A communiqué 
issued by the Federal Electric Power office 
says these regulations became necessary 
because the flow of water in watercourses 
utilized for electric power has continued 
to fall since October 1948. The report 
states further that only twice in the past 
50 years has the flow been so weak 

Low rates of flow in watercourses are 
not unusual in Switzerland and may be 
expected to recur, particularly during: 
fall and winter months. 

Details regarding the new regulations, 
embodied in decrees Nos. 10 and 11 of 
the Federal Electric Power Office in 
Switzerland, may be obtained from the 
Transportation and Communications 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C 


elec- 


Cuban Commission Cancels 
TACA Airways’ Flight Permit 


The Cuban National Transport Com- 
mission recently announced the cancella- 
tion of the flight permit of the Trans- 
portes Aereos Centroamericanos, S. A 


‘TACA) for its service from Miami, Fla, 
to Belize, British Honduras, via Habang 
Cuba. The cancellation followed the sys. 
pension of services some months ago on 
this route by the TACA. 


Expansion of Hydroelectric 
Power Planned for Pakistan 


Plans to increase hydroelectric power 
in Pakistan were outlined in a recent 
radio broadcast by Ghulam Faruque. 
Secretary to the Ministry of Education 
and Industries. These plans are part of 
a program to convert the predominantly 
agricultural economy of the country into 
one balanced between agriculture anq 
industry Mr. Faruque’s remarks are 
quoted, in part, below 


To make full use of our resources, motive 


power required The normal sources of 
power are coal, oil, and water The coal 
resources Of Pakistan are not unlim- 
ited As regards oil, exploratory and pros- 
pecting work is in progress in the easterp 
ind western parts of Pakistan. Till oi] js 
struck in commercial quantities and ar- 
rangements for refining made, Pakistan 
has to continue to depend mainly on its 
water-power resources Pakistan is, there- 
re, giving the highest priority to the ex. 
imination sanction and execution 
hvdel | hydroelectric schemes in various 
regions rhe Rasul project which is under 
execution in the West Punjab expected 
generate just over 14,000 kw In the 
N. W. F. P. (North West Frontier Province 


station at Mala- 


kand generates 10,000 kw. It 


the present hydroelectri 
is expected that 
in the next 12 months this will be doubled 
and, in another 2 years, another 20,000 kw 
of “hydel” power will become available from 
Darghari station. Not only this: when the 
Warsak scheme has been completed by 1954 
another 100,000 kw. power will be available 
for use mostly in the West Punjab. In East 
sengal multi-purpose project on the 
Karnafully, which will irrigate 70,000 acres, 
is likely to be completed in 5 to 6 years from 
now and yield 40,000 kw 

Where “hydel” power cannot be tapped 
the Government proposes to establish ther- 
mal power stations dotted all over the coun- 
try The capacity of the Karachi power sta- 
tion will shortly be expanded substantially 
to cover the requirements of 
the growing capital of Pakistan. Thermal 
plants of varying capacity from 2,000 to 10; 
000 kw. are being purchased for installation 
here. It is expected that the requirements 
of industry for power would be fairly met by 
the measures contemplated and in execution 

Apart from the big industries which re- 
quire motive power and capital equipment, 
there are many small-scale cottage industries 
which can contribute to the wealth of the 
country. Government is planning a big of- 
fensive to popularize cottage industries 1D 
Pakistan 


to enable it 





Indian airport improvements planned 
for the next 2 years, reported by the 
Minister of Communications, include an 
expenditure of more than _ 26,500,000 
rupees for the development of the Santa 
Cruz airport, as well as 18,300,000 rupees 
for the Dum Dum (Calcutta) airport, 
and nearly 6,200,000 rupees on the Palam 
(New Delhi) airdrome. (1 rupee $0.30.) 
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The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 


courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 

listed as a service to businessmen. Please 

note: The Department has no copies of pri- 

yate publications for distribution and cannot 

be responsible for their content. For private 

publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


To Make the People Strong. A. Ed- 
ward Stuntz. 1948. 298 pp. Price $3.50. 


The author of this book served for 14 
years as a foreign correspondent for the 
Associated Press and for 4 years during 
the war with the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. Having become interested 
inthe other American Republics, he took 
a trip to study at first hand the coop- 
erative programs being sponsored there 
by the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and the Inter-American Educa- 
tional Foundation, both of which are 
Government corporations working under 
the Department of State to apply the 
Good Neighbor policy in a way that will 
bring lasting benefits to the United 
States as well as to the Latin-American 
Republics 

Mr. Stuntz already had at his finger- 
tips a wealth of technical and statistical 
information that explained the why and 
wherefore of the inter-American coop- 
erative programs in health and sanita- 
tion, food supply, transportation, and 
education This information, in his 
opinion, soundly established the worth 
of these programs both as to their hu- 
man and their economic values. But he 
wanted to know how the programs 
worked, and he set out to see them in 
operation 

Subsequently he spent months in a 
tour of the Latin-American Republics 
He saw unmistakable evidence of better 
health and living conditions resulting 
from the fight against disease and ig- 
norance. He observed the work of the 
cooperative programs in drainage and 
irrigation, in demonstration farms, crop 
diversification, selection and disinfection 
of seeds; in the introduction and cross- 
breeding of good cattle; in the building 
of dams, electric plants, hospitals, and 
schools—many of the schools being set 
up to teach better ways of making a 
living. 

Mr. Stuntz returned from his trip con- 
vinced that the United States will profit 
from peacetime cooperative programs in 
Latin America no less than it did from 
wartime cooperation among the Amer- 
cas. He knew, for example, that a 
United States investment of less than 
$7,000,000 in the rehabilitation of a Mex- 
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ican railway system vitally needed by our 
country during the war had already come 
back to the States almost sevenfold in 
terms of orders for locomotives and other 
equipment. But he heard the idea of 
permanent mutual benefit emphasized by 
the mayor of a Peruvian town in these 
words: 

“We need greater purchasing power 
out here. Help us to get our people in 
better working condition, share a few 
technical advances with them, and this 
whole region will prosper. That means 
that your people will benefit. It’s logical 
that we must buy our agricultural ma- 
chinery, electrical appliances, tools to 
make something of our hardwoods, 
equipment to set up processing houses 
and tanneries, from you. Where else 
would we go? Especially for those things 
your technicians teach us to use? Also 
the vessels that take our oil and all our 
other products to the United States 
should bring us back the things you 
make, things that would make life more 
livable down here. 

“Don't ever forget that our people like 
to live and know how to live as well as 
anybody. Just give them a little more 
purchasing power, and you'll see! 

“Cooperation! That’s the thing. It 
worked well out here in wartime. To 
your advantage possibly more than ours. 
We'd like to see it continue. In the 
jungle the job is never done. A little co- 
operation goes a very, very long way.” 

Concerning the cost of the cooperative 
programs to the United States, Mr. 
Stuntz has this to say: 

“During the whole period 1943 to 
1948 they cost the United States less than 
$100,000,000. . . . That tells only part of 
the story. The other republics built up 
their commitments for this type of co- 
operation to a total exceeding $30,000,000 
in health and sanitation alone for the 
1943-48 period. When the _ Institute 
somewhat timorously asked Congress for 
$5,000,000 a year to continue the pro- 
grams after 1948, it did so with the as- 
surance of the other republics that they 
could and would more than match or 
even double this commitment. A break- 
down of the programs country by country 
would indicate good faith and ability to 


produce in this regard. Several republics 
had already extended specific programs 
at the rate of two, six, and even ten to one 
for every dollar put up by the United 
States.” 

Available from: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York,N. Y. 


Nederlandse Chemische en Pharma- 
Producten (Dutch Chemicals 
and Pharmaceuticals). Association of the 
Dutch Chemical Industry. 1948. 396 pp. 


Price 7.5 Dutch guilders. 


ceutische 


This book furnishes a directory of 
Dutch chemical and pharmaceutical 
manufacturers and a classified list of 
Dutch chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 
There is an English key to the classified 
list. The table of contents and the intro- 
duction are printed, not only in Dutch 
but also in English, French, and German. 
Many of the advertisements are pre- 
sented in English. 

Available from: Bedrijfsgroep Chem- 
ische Industrie, Den Haag (The Hague), 
Holland, Javastraat 2. 


Europe on the Move. Eugene M. 


Kulischer. 1948. 377 pp. Price $5.00. 


This is a demographic study—that is, 
a study of the relation between the 
changes of populations and their eco- 
nomic bases. 

“Migratory movements,” says the au- 
thor, “both peaceful and violent, are ex- 
pressions of a trend toward equalization 
of economic density, which is the ratio 
between the number of inhabitants and 
the resources at their disposal.” 

Pointing out that man’s history is the 
story of his wanderings, Mr. Kulischer 
emphasizes that population changes are 
determined, not only by “normal” fertil- 
ity and mortality but also by wars, epi- 
demics, and other forms of excess mor- 
tality, as well as by the uprooting of peo- 
ples by the might of a conqueror. 

“In Europe,” he says, “few nations 
have yet succeeded in eliminating fam- 
ines. In the whole history of Europe 
only one 40-year period was almost un- 
affected by war. ... Since 1914 war has 
again appeared periodically as a factor 
in population changes. War-induced 
migrations became the main form of pop- 
ulation movements.” 

Despite the great destruction of life 
in World War II, it brought about no de- 
cline in Europe’s population, this study 
points out. But World War II did bring 
about tremendous economic destruction 
and a great uprooting of peoples. Thus 
Europe’s population continues to be on 
the move. 

Even in the comparatively short peri- 
ods of peace the peoples of the world have 
known, there has still been continuous 
migration. 

“The migratory movement is at once 
perpetual, partial, and universal. It 
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never ceases, it affects every people, but 
at a given moment it sets in motion only 
a small number of each population: 
hence the illusion of immobility. In fact, 
there is never a moment of immobility 
for any people, because no migration re- 
mains isolated.” 

Being a study of Europe’s migratory 
movements, Mr. Kulischer’s discussion 
deals specifically with the situation in 
Russia, in Eastern Europe, in Western 
Europe, and in Southern Europe. The 
book contains interesting maps that il- 


lustrate population movements’ both 
within countries and across national 
lines. 


The South African Financial Year Book, 
1947-48. 1128 pp. Price $12.50. 


Included in this book are “almost all 
companies with a regular Stock Exchange 
quotation, or likely to apply for one, and 
operating mainly in the Union of South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia, and adjoining territories.” 
The major building societies, several trust 
companies, and South African insur- 
ance undertakings have been described 
briefly. 

Taxation in South Africa is discussed, 
together with the currency position. A 
list of technical and mining terms is in- 
cluded. 

Available from: ‘Thomas Skinner & 
Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 
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Firm states it is prepared to spend 2,000,000 
rupees 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Agency Opportunities 


42. Belgium—Emile P.G. Regnier (im- 
porter, exporter, agent), 26 Chaussée de 
Louvain, Namur, seeks agency for the fol- 
lowing general merchandise for shipment to 
the Belgian Congo, Angola, and French 
Africa: Blankets; cotton; clothing and un- 
derwear in the cheaper lines; household 
articles (enameled, aluminum, galvanized) ; 
knives, forks, and spoons; rayon and cotton 
textiles; inexpensive watches; bicycles and 
accessories; equipment and material for rice 
mills, oil plants, soap factories, pulping of 
coffee berries, brick-making and treatment 
of cotton; boats, pontoons and motors; iron 
trunks; fancy leather goods and suitcases; 
tools; electric materials and equipment; re- 
frigerators; radios; phonographs; pencils; 
whisky; and canned milk. Prices are to be 
quoted c. i. f. Antwerp, Belgium, or c. i. f., 
Matadi or Lobito, Africa. 

43. Morocco — Tangier-Transit (travel 
agency, freight forwarders and handlers), 41 
Boulevard Pasteur, Tangier, wishes to act as 
freight forwarders, handlers, (customs bro- 
kerage and warehousing) for air lines in the 
United States 
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NOTE Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign curreney and are based on daily noon buying 1 ible tr 
inv’ New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York alister 
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regular listing.) Tobacco, Unmanufactured, Importers and 
44. England—A. H. Clark, representing Dealers—-Germany (British Zone) 


Potter & Moore, Ltd. (perfumers), London, is 
interested in establishing agency in the 
United States for distribution of the firm's 
lavender-water perfume and toilet soap 


Scheduled to arrive February 2, via New York 


City, for a visit of 2 weeks. U.S. address 


c/o Atherton & Currier, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained only by American firms 
from this Branch and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—TIran 

Aircraft and Aeronautical-Supply Import- 
ers and Dealers—Iraq 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 

Chemical 


Algeria 
Algeria 
Argentina 


Importers and Dealers 


Clothing Manufacturers 


Clothing Manufacturers— Siam 

Dairy Industry—Italy 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—-Turkey 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—-Brazil 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—-Denmark 

Motorbus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Peru 

Sawmills—Switzerland 

Tanneries—Eire 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from unoffi- 
cial sources and in some instances, 
indicated in the title, the lists are not 
complete. 
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Ocean Carriers Play More 

Dy namic Role in 

Promoting . & Imports 
Continued 


from p. 4) 


such importance that they anticipate the 
establishment of a special trade-develop- 


ment department within their organi- 
Zation. 
The practice of finding new markets 


or new sources of supply through the me- 
dium of a company solicitor’s staff and 
freight agencies in foreign countries is 
also a familiar method of trade pro- 
motion. 


Efforts Are Salutary 
THESE ACTIVITIES of the ocean Car- 
riers, taken in their entirety, constitute 
an important and most welcome addition 
to national efforts for the promotion of 
imports. The foreign trade of this coun- 
try, except that with Canada and Mexico, 
is substantially water-borne. It is logi- 
cal, therefore, that the carrier 
should step into the picture and attempt 
to ease the American importer’s task of 
supplying this country with foreign 
products. 

Aided by the nature of the shipping 
business and the numerous offices oF 
agencies abroad, the carrier is ina much 
better position than the importer in this 
country to facilitate certain aspects of 
commercial transactions. 


ocean 
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ni- Free ; , ar , , ar ert Do Petroleum products-_-_----.---- 47, 506, 000 
Technical services... ....-.-- 1, 318, 000 
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. June 3, 1946, to January 4, 194 EXPLANATION OF RATES SUMMARY 
TO irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their Total, Europe--- a - 4, 173, 126, 000 
rtance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate ; p c 
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tions are effected at these rates Ihe free-market rate is used for nontrad¢ —— 
oa Continued from 38) 
‘ mora I t ‘ the official rate maintained by that institution. Most imports are paid (Continu C p. 
1¢0, lor at these rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 percent. Payments for other imports are made at the curb rate 


ygi- ubdject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 percent. Remittanceson account of capital may be made either at the curb rate, or Cotton stocks held by the Government 
n some 


instances for which special provision is made, at the official rate, but subject in both cases to a 4-percent tax. 


rier Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, and only in transactions specifically provided totaled 11,705 tons on November 30, 1948, 
npt 2, y — = ° it the official rate be used for this purpose All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate as compared with 18.589 tons on October 
sta Rica mport j 
of I <4 “Essentia mports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import a: 1948. 
} = permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the = , z 
ign import-permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. Luxury’ Cotton exported through the port of 
er-dollar ct Santos totaled 221,159 metric tons from 
per-doilar Charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
Vicaraqua In port ire 'y 
P is levied or iles of exchange at the olficial rate 
or araguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an auction 
P to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate Hl ool and Products 
uch Pere Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
: ‘rom time to time at the : : - 
this Uruguay.—The distin« tion between the free rate for other purposes was reestablished on August 11, 1948, after having PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS 
Maguela.— Controlled and free rates identical The Netherlands produced 1,250 met- 
ll of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in several 


ire vered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled rate 

import ire paid for at the free rate plus the import-permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, and the 5-suere 

ing : effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. A tax of January 1 through October 31, 1948. 
percent 
rate ranging from Wt 
freerate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

: of been suspended since July 24. 1947 

countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those above ric tons of wool (greasy basis) in 1948 
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about 21,00) tons 
will be consumed during 


and estimates that 
(clean basis) 
the 12-month period, July 1, 1948, to 
June 30, 1949. Prewar consumption was 
reported to have been about 12,000 tons 


annually. Prior to the war the Nether- 
lands imported about 11,000 tons of 
woolen yarns from the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, and France. This supply has 
been cut approximately 50 percent since 
the war because of the shortage of ex- 
change and the inability of supplying 
countries to export the amounts needed. 

Imports of 8,664 metric tons of woo! 
were reported during the first 6 months 
of 1948. Of these imports, 4,008 were 
raw wool, 3,572 were clean wool, 178 
were wool waste, and 906 were tops. 

In the January—June period, only 419 
metric tons of wool were exported—108 
of raw wool, 244 of clean wool, 65 of 
wool waste, and 2 of tops. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
JUTE PRODUCTION, NEPAL 


Jute production in Eastern Nepal has 
been estimated at 44,700 bales from the 
1947-48 crop. Production in the vicinity 
of Biratnagar has been estimated at 
100,000 bales, which is all to be exported 
with the exception of inferior qualities, 
cuttings, and that required for local mill 
requirements. 

The considerable area of jute farther 
east of Biratnagar is not accessible but 
if roads are built, this high-quality jute 
will be available for export. It has not 
been included in the 1948 estimates of 
production for that area. 














(Continued from p. 31) 


1948, bringing to a close the most pros- 
perous and successful business year the 
country has experienced since the close 
of World War II. Christmas holiday 
sales were fully up to merchants’ expec- 
tations and were substantially above 
those for the month of December 
1947. The toy trade, which is mostly 
supplied by the United States, was bet- 
ter than usual. Stocks were unusually 
high, owing in part to a heavy carry-over 
from last year when many shipments ar- 
rived after the Christmas _ season. 
Czechoslovakian stemware; Italian por- 
celain, leather goods, toys, and dolls; 
German mechanical toys; and Bavarian 
china were in great evidence during this 
season. The only blemish on the eco- 
nomic picture was occasioned by the cur- 
few imposed by the new Government on 
November 24, and which continued 
throughout most of December, with cer- 
tain modifications. It affected, in par- 
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ticular, motion-picture distributors and 
theaters and to a less degree all types of 
public spectacles. The prolonged ship- 
ping strike in the United States and the 
congestion at the port of La Guaira, 
which has slightly improved, delayed a 
few shipments of holiday goods which 
might have otherwise boosted December 
sales still higher. The year-end distri- 
bution of “utilidades’”’ (bonuses to work- 
ers) by all employers, including the Gov- 
ernment, was estimated to have been 
over 100,000,000 bolivares ‘the bolivar 
equals approximately $0.30 U. S. cur- 
rency) which gave a great impetus to 
all lines of retail business. 

Domestic manufacturing activities, 
except for textiles, were slightly higher 
than the average for the first six months 
of the year. The cotton mills are still 
feeling the effects of a large accumula- 
tion of imported stocks by merchants, 
despite the recent decree issued by the 
Government placing quantitative re- 
strictions on the importation of cotton 
goods. 

The estimated amount of cargo cleared 
through the port of La Guaira during 
December was 54,166 tons as against 
38,000 tons for November, and at the 
end of the month there were ten ships 
awaiting their turns to dock and un- 
load. During December the Government 
allotted 22,720,000 bolivares for the re- 
pair of the Caracas-Puerto Cabello and 
the Caracas-La Guaira Highways. At 
the same time, the Ministry of Public 
Works indicated that it would shortly 
call for bids for the construction of a 
new four-lane highway from Caracas to 
La Guaira. 

The corn harvest is about completed 
This year’s crop, according to the latest 
official estimate, is placed at 486,000 tons, 
or about 90 percent higher than for the 
average year. Cotton picking has com- 
menced and a preliminary estimate 
places this year’s crop at around 10,000 
bales, which is the smallest yield in re- 
cent years. The determination of the 
Government to improve the cattle in- 
dustry is beginning to bear fruit as 709 
breeding animals have just arrived from 
Texas. The Government provides im- 
porters with a favorable rate of ex- 
change and, in addition, the Agricul- 
tural and Livestock Bank extends to 
cattle raisers liberal terms to acquire 
blooded animals, in order to encourage 
them to build up their herds. The re- 
cent change in Government has halted 
for the time being the application of the 
new Agrarian Law and the influx of agri- 
cultural immigrants from the displaced 
groups of Europeans. 

Collections were somewhat slower in 
December, owing to the heavy arrivals 
of goods prior to the Christmas holiday 
season. This situation is temporary and 
should pass soon. On the other hand, 
merchants report that the various gov- 


ernmental departments have been slow 
in meeting their bills during the last half 
of the year and some report bills out. 
standing for several months. Part of the 
delay, no doubt, has been due to the re. 
cent change in Government and it is be. 
lieved that once the new Government 
officials have had time to take stock and 
become acquainted with the adminis. 
tration of their departments they will see 
that all outstanding bills are paiq 
promptly. Several Government depart. 
ments have recently run advertisements 
in the press requesting merchants to pre. 
sent their bills promptly. 

Sales of foreign exchange by the Cen. 
tral Bank during November exceeded 
purchases by $14,633,134. However, for 
the first eleven months of the year, pur- 
chases of all foreign exchange by the 
Central Bank were $91,695,026 greater 
than sales. Total gold and foreign ex- 
change holdings of the Bank on Novem. 
ber 30, 1948, amounted to $308,182,849. 
Federal revenues in November of 73,122.- 
459 bolivares were 83,523,802 bolivares 
less than its expenditures; however, this 
is seasonal, as the Government’s income 
fluctuates a great deal in certain months 
Income for the first eleven months of 
1948 was 172,731,816 bolivares higher 
than its expenditures. 

Crude petroleum production, which 
reached a new all-time high during the 
week of November 22, 1948, with an aver- 
age of 1,406,662 barrels per day, declined 
in subsequent weeks to an average of 
1,384,465 b/d for the week ended Decem- 
ber 20. The drop in fuel oil prices caused 
one of the largest producing companies 
to shut back a small part of its produc- 
tion, and in part explains the decline. 
The Venezuelan Government signed a 
contract on December 3 with the Portu- 
guese company, SACOR (Sociedade Ano- 
nima Concesionaria de Refinacao de Pe- 
troleos), for the sale of 600,000 barrels of 
Las Mercedes crude at a base price of 
$2.88 per barrel. The reduction of 60 
percent in import duties on gasoline and 
kerosene was extended through March 
31,1949. The discovery of a new oil-pro- 
ducing zone in Merecure, E! Roble con- 
cessions, Was announced by the Pantepec 
Oil Company. 


Exchange and Finance 


REDEMPTION PERIOD FOR BANK Notes Is- 
SUED BY OTHER THAN BANCO CENTRAL 
DE VENEZUELA EXTENDED 
The United States Embassy in Caracas, 

Venezuela, reports that by Decree No. 16 of 

December 15, 1948, published in the Gaceta 

Oficial of December 21, 1948, the Military 

Junta of Venezuela has extended for si% 

months, beginning December 8, 1948, the 

time limit in which bank notes issued by 
other than the Banco Central de Venezuela 
can be presented for redemption. Before 
this extension these bank notes were to have 

become worthless on December 6, 1948. 
| See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decems 

ber 6, 1948, for previous announcement. | 
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